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f\ editors notes 
. CATCHING UP WITH DOCTOR WHO 


fe) it’s a great time to be a Doctor Who 
ae fan and | think we shouldn't complain 


S ver the past week or two I’ve been catching up on my backlog of Doctor Who 
°) material to watch. I’ve managed to watch “The Runaway Bride, The Sarah Jane 
Adventures” and the first three episodes of “Torchwood” season one. And to be 

honest with you, none of them have disappointed so far. Naturally its quite hard to ig- 
nore all the fan gossip about each of these and I was a bit worried that what I'd heard, 
and read, might prejudice me to some degree before watching. Well, I needn’t had wor- 
ried. Sure “The Runaway Bride” was not the best “Doctor Who” episode ever, but it 
was enjoyable. To my mind, it was exactly what television is supposed to be at Christ- 
mastime. Light. Fluffy. An enjoyable way to relax and just enjoy what transpires on the 
screen. Christmas is not the time of year when you want to watch heavy duty alien inva- 
sions, or rapes, murders, sex or mass suicides which seems to be the bulk staples of most 
television series today. No, you want something light that takes you away from the trou- 
bles of the world, and that’s exactly what “The Runaway Bride” achieves. It was a fun 
sixty minutes and despite a few flaws in the story such as an over-the-top performance 
by Sarah Parrish as the Queen Racnoss, and Catherine (who? never heard of her) Tate as 
the annoying Donna. Thank god they didn’t keep her in the TARDIS! Despite this, I 
generally enjoyed the Christmas special. Seven out of ten. 


Next up was “The Sarah Jane Adventures” with the pilot for the series proper. What can 
T say about this show other than it was absolutely brilliant. It was funny. It was sad. It 
was cute. It was fun. It was enjoyable. It was great to see Sarah again, and I loved the 
bit with K-9. The young supporting cast were great and all-round it was a superb story. 
Treally enjoyed it. Well done. If the producers and writers manage to keep up the qual- 
ity of this pilot movie on the series proper, then they’ ve definitely got a hit on their 
hands. I’m looking forward to it. Ten out of ten. 


Finally there’s “Torchwood”. To be honest, I don’t understand what all the fuss is about 
this show. The fans either seem to hate it or love it, with the majority seeming to hate it. 
Personally I think all the hype has been overblown out of proportion. I’ve watched the 
series first three episodes, and to date, I found them to be well written, well produced, 
well acted and highly enjoyable. I’ve not found any instances of the claims that it’s juve- 
nile, badly acted, overtly sexual, or any of the other complaints that some fans have 
claimed it to be. Quite the opposite in fact. While the series is far from perfect - my 
complaints against it are very minor - what new series doesn’t have a few teething pains? 
I think the claims that have been levelled against it have been unjust. I’m actually look- 
ing forward to watching further adventures. Eight out of ten so far. 


I don’t know if you'd agree, but it’s a great time to be a Doctor Who fan. Our favourite 
series is back on the air and soon to start its third season. We have two spin-off series in 
production, an animated series coming up, dozens of DVD and audio releases a year, and 
spin-off merchandise galore. What is there to complain about? We’re definitely spoiled 
right now. I think we should enjoy it while we’re able to because it won’t last forever. 


I’m off to watch more “Torchwood”. 


Bob 
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KE who stuff 


March 2007 


THE SONTARAN EXPERIMENT 


TORCHWOOD: INSIDE THE HUB 


By Stephen James Walker 
Telos Reference Books 


BBC DVD: North America 


THE INVASION 
BBC DVD: North 
America 


MADE OF STEEL 
By Terrance Dicks 
BBC Book: 10th Doc- 
tor 


RENAISSANCE OF 
THE DALEKS 

By Christopher H. 
Bidmead 


Big Finish Audio: 5th 


HORROR OF GLAM 
By Paul Magrs 


Big Finish Audio: 8th 


SHORT TRIPS: 
DESTINATION 
PRAGUE 

Edited by Steven 
Savile 

Big Finish Books 


TORCHWOOD: SERIES ONE, 


VOLUME THREE DVD 
BBC DVD: UK 


April 2007 


SURVIVAL 
BBC DVD: UK 


STING OF THE ZYGONS 
By Stephen Cole 
BBC Book: 10th Doctor 


WOODEN HEART 
By Martin Day 
BBC Book: 10th 
ROCK Doctor 
THE LAST DODO 
By Jacqueline 
Rayner 
BBC Book: 10th 
Doctor 


1D. AND URGENT 
CALLS 
By Eddie Robson 


Big Finish Audio: 6th 


DOCTOR WHO MINI STICKER 


BOOK 


IMMORTAL mI TV Tie-In 
BELOVED | 
By Jonathan | DOCTOR WHO GLOW IN THE 
Clements 
Big Finish Audio: 
sth TV Tie-In 
May 2007 DOCTOR 
WHO FUNFAX 
EXOTRON & URBAN MYTHS TV Tie-In 
By Paul Sutton 
Big Finish Audio: 5th TALKBACK: 
VOLUME 
PHOBOS THREE—THE 
By Eddie Robson EIGHTIES 
Big Finish Audio: 8th Edited by 
Stephen James ii ae 
DOCTOR WHO: THE VISUAL Walker a NH RIAN i 
DICTIONARY Telos Reference 
By Andrew Darling & Kerrie Dough- Books 
erty 
TV Tie-In June 2007 
VOID VISION ACTIVITY BOOK —_—-NO MORE LIES 
Tie-In By Paul Sutton 
Big Finish Audio: 8th 
TIME LORD IN TRAINING 
TV Tie-In SHORT TRIPS: SNAPSHOTS 


Edited by Joseph Lidster 


Putting all the accolades, spin-offs 
and new merchandise to one side, I'm 
really pleased that the flag 
of British science fiction is 
and truly part of the contempo: 
television landscape again. 


just 
Ship 
well 
rary 


Far be it from me to put Doctor Who 
on a pedestal, but where else can 
you find original science fiction, 
for both children and adults, on 
modern British television? Today's 
young children are having their 
imaginations fired up by the Doctor 
and his adventures, and in a way 
that lacking before the series 
Moreover, by de: 
servings of Doctor 
Who the so-called ‘Idiot's Lantern! 
is performing one of its most impor 
tant functions: being a 


teller. 


Here's to Series 3 and more of the 


Jez Strickley, via emai 


with Doctor 
for its third season, but also 
there's a second season of Torchwood 
coming up, the Sarah Jane adven 
tures, and a Doctor Who cartoon 
scheduled for CBBC later this year. 
On top of all this there are more 
remote control and talking plastic 
toys than you can shake a replica 
sonic screwdriver at, Doctor Who 
and pillowcases, music CDs, 
coffee cups, wrapping paper, 
replica costumes and just 


sheets 
books. 
masks, 


about anything else you can slap a 
Doctor Who logo on for sale up and 
down the UK highstreet. And then 
there's Big Finish, who have not 
only produced a whole radio season 
with Paul McGann, but who are still 
producing Bernice Summerfield adven: 
tures, past Doctor audios and a 
whole slew of spin-offs of their own 
with the Cybermen, the Dalek Empire, 
the Gallifrey Chronicles, etc., etc. 


Don't get me wrong - it's fantastic 
to have Doctor Who back like this 
once more, and I wouldn't have 
wished it to return in any other 
way, but does anyone else feel that 
there's something missing? What 
about the books? Does any one else 
mourn the loss of the novels? The 
new ones featuring Rose and Christo 
pher Eccleston/David Tennant aren't 
quite hitting the mark for me. 
They're nowhere near as involved and 
phisticated as the BBC books got 

s the end of their run. And 


tol 
just as the BBC started to bring in 
@ whole crop of new writers, so 

they've thrown them all back out now 


ted 


in favour of their tried and tr 
able of old favourites. No d 
ect to them, of course, but it's 


left me feeling slightly - well, let 
down. 
It's not just the books - I think 


I'm mourning the lack of involvement 
of Doctor Who fans at the moment. In 
the post-McCoy years, I think fandom 
was a lot more active and a lot more 


inventive. Everyone seemed to be 


putting together fanzines left, 
right and centre. Where has all that 
energy gone? It used to be that 
there was tons of Doctor Who fan 


fiction on the internet - now fans 
seem to be more interested in debat 
ing whether David Tennant sounds 
better with a Scottish accent or an 
English accent. Am I just getting 
old and crotchety, or do other peo 
ple also think that Doctor Who used 
to have a much more involved fanbase 


than it does now? 


Anyway, than 
one of the 1. 
school fandom! 


Whotopia for being 
bastions of old: 


John Gordon, via email 


I just wanted to say how much I've 
been enjoying the ‘Memoirs of a UK 
Fan! articles. I wasn't sure what 
there appeal would be I must confess 
until I read the first one; the 
writing style is great and the en: 
thusiasm for the show and the memo 
ries of watching it unfold ‘live’, 
as it were, is both infectious and 
entertaining. They really have been 
a terrific set of articl 
Tan K Cimm, via 


Write to us at: 
Whotopia 

306-1246 Cardero st 
Vancouver BC Canada 
veg 201 
jigsawpublicat: 
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Gries 3 news 


David Tennant returns to his 
role as the Doctor and meets 
his brand-new companion, 
Freema Agyeman, in the 
highly anticipated third se- 
ries of Russell T Davies's 
Doctor Who. For Martha 
Jones, a medical student in 
Central London, an ordinary 
day turns into a nightmare 
when her entire hospital is 
transported to the Moon. 
There, she has to battle the 
Judoon and outwit a blood- 
sucking Plasmavore — but 
can she trust a mysterious 
stranger called the Doctor? 


Series 3 is expected to debut 
on BBC-1 on March 31% at 
7:00 pm. Meanwhile Cana- 
dian fan group DWIN were 
informed by the CBC that 
Series 3 will begin in some- 
time in June. An official 
start date and time was not 
provided, but we assume 
that it will continue along in 
the Monday night 8pm time 
slot. The 2006 Christmas 
special, The Runaway Bride, 
will air sometime during the 
summer months, while 
Torchwood will air in the 
fall, likely following on from 
the conclusion of series 
three. 


SERIES THREE DETAILS 


Produced by BBC Wales 

David Tennant (The Doctor) 
Freema Agyeman (Martha Jones) 
Executive Producers: 

Russell T Davies and Julie Gardner 
Producers: Phil Collinson and Susie 
Liggat 


EPISODE 1: Smith and Jones 
Writer: Russell T Davies 

Director: Charles Palmer 

Cast: Adjoa Andoh (Francine Jones), 
Trevor Laird (Clive Jones), Anne Reid 
(Florence), Roy Marsden (Mr. 
Stoker), Gugu Mbatha-Raw (Tish 
Jones), Reggie Yates (Leo Jones) 
The Doctor faces the dreaded Ju- 
doon, intergalactic alien stormtroop- 
ers who have transported a hospital 


to the moon... including the young 
Martha Jones. 


EPISODE 2: The Shakespeare 
Code 

Writer: Gareth Roberts 

Director: Charles Palmer 

Cast: Dean Lennox Kelley (William 
Shakespeare) 

Shakespeare gives the performance 
of his life to save the Earth from 
destruction at the hands of fearsome 
flying witches. 


EPISODE 3: Flesh and Bones 
Writer: Russell T Davies 

Director: Richard Clarke 

Cast: Ardal O'Hanlon (Brannigan), 
Jennifer Hennesy (Valerie) 

The Doctor returns to New Earth, 
and encounters the Face of Boe 
again. 


EPISODE 4: The Daleks in Man- 
hattan (1/2) 


EPISODE 5: TBA (2/2) 

Writer: Helen Raynor 

Director: James Hawes 

Cast: Hugh Quarshie (Solomon), 
Miranda Raison (Showgirl), Ryan 
Carnes, Andrew Garfield, Eric Loren, 
Flik Swann, Alexis Caley, Earl Per- 
kins, Peter Brookem, Ian Porter 


The Doctor and Martha visit New 

York in the 1930s... and run into an 
experiment by the Daleks to disrupt 
the fabric of time! 


EPISODE 6: The Lazarus Experi- 
ment 

Writer: Stephen Greenhorn 

Director: Richard Clarke 

Cast: Thelma Barlow (Lady Thaw), 
Mark Gatiss (Dr. Lazarus) 

The famed scientist Dr. Lazarus may 
have developed the fountain of 
youth! 


EPISODE 7: 42 
Writer: Chris Chibnall 
Director: Graeme Harper 


EPISODE 8: Human Nature 
(1/2) 


EPISODE 9: Family of Blood 
(2/2) 

Writer: Paul Cornell 

Director: Charles Palmer 

Cast: Jessica Stevenson (Joan), 
Harry Lloyd (Jeremy Baines), Tho- 
mas Sangster (Tim Latimer), Tom 
Palmer (Hutchinson), Pip Torrens 
(Rocastle), Rebekah Staten (Jenny), 
Gerard Horan (Clark), Lauren Wilson 


(Lucy Cartwright), Matthew White 
(Phillips) 

The Doctor settles down to lead a 
normal life in a boarding school, in 
an adaptation of Paul Cornell's novel 
"Human Nature". 


EPISODE 10: Blink 

Writer: Steven Moffat 

Director: Hettie MacDonald 

Cast: Carey Mulligan, Lucy Gaskell, 
Michael Obiora, Finlay Robertson, 
Tan Boldsworth, Richard Cant 


EPISODE 11: Utopia 

Writer: Russell T Davies 

Director: Graeme Harper 

Cast: John Barrowman (Jack Hark- 
ness) 


EPISODE 12: The Sound of 
Drums (1/2) 


EPISODE 13 (2/2) 

Writer: Russell T Davies 

Director: Colin Teague 

Cast: John Barrowman (Jack Hark- 
ness) 
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PART FOUR: THE WILDERNESS 


As 1990 progressed it became increasingly clear that the pro- 
gramme I was a fan of no longer existed. Despite much hopeful 
speculation from Doctor Who Monthly the truth was that the 
BBC wasn't bringing it back in the near future. There were ru- 
mours of it coming back under a new production company but I 
really didn’t like the sound of any of those because they all 
seemed to have fixed ideas on how to make the programme new 
and different. I wanted it back, made by the BBC, in the same 
form that I knew and loved. 


Despite the gloom surrounding the programme's future I had |/ 


much to be excited about. For a start I was now finding new 
channels of information on the programme via the fanzines. I'd 
first picked some up during my surreptitious attendance at a 
local Doctor Who convention (see last issue) and as a result be- 
come a regular subscriber to The Frame. For those of you who 
don't know, The Frame was a high-quality, glossy publication 
by the Howe-Stammers-Walker team of writers who were re- 
sponsible for the acclaimed Doctor Who handbooks a few years 
later. I was certainly very impressed by it and decided to chance 
a subscription to another fanzine that seemed to be more high- 
profile than most, one called DWB. 


My first DWB arrived in January 1990 and at once I was taken 
aback — but strangely satisfied by — its no-holds-barred ap- 


proach. Having been self-taught from reading the likes of Doc- | 


tor Who Monthly and the hardback tomes of Peter Haining it 
was quite refreshing to read articles on the programme that 
were highly-opinionated to say the least. I often found that its 
opinions echoed my own — for instance, whilst DWM might offer 
a wholly-positive view of a story that I wasn’t that keen on like 
The Mark Of The Rani, DWB might in turn savage it. 


DWB was often first with the news, which made it essential 
reading in its own right, but the honesty of its opinions, its ma- 
turity (some might say immaturity!) and the detail of research in 
some of its factual articles (and not just on Doctor Who but other 
shows I was trying to find out more about, such as the 1960s 
BBC sci-fi anthology Out Of The Unknown) really got me ad- 
dicted to it and I'd read each issue from cover to cover as soon as 
it arrived in the post, whilst DWM seemed increasingly staid by 
comparison. Even DWB’s letters page made for fascinating 
reading! 


I was also slowly becoming more of an authority on the history of 
the programme. Up until my late teens my only real knowledge 


of the early years of the show was gleaned from the 
weekly/monthly plus from reading the novelizations. The former 
was imperfect because, as I was now becoming to realise, the 
positive spin put on every aspect of the programme was mislead- 
ing, whilst the novels usually caused me to build things up in 
my imagination because I never pictured the scenes I read in 
terms of primitive 1960s television technology and limited budg- 
ets! 


Now though, rather than just reading about the Dalek Inva- 
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sion Of Earth, I was able to watch it for fi 


myself. Through the timing of our getting 
BSB satellite TV installed I actually saw 
the sixth episode first and was appalled at 
how cheap it looked. The first few min- 
utes seemed very confused too, with very 
little dialogue and numerous shots of Ian 
fiddling with some wires intercut with 
some very obvious model work of the bomb 
being lowered down a tube. My eyes were 
now firmly open — these ‘classics’ as DWM 


continually called them were nothing of 


the sort! DWB was right! DWB spoke 
the truth! Suffice to say The Web Planet 
only reinforced this belief! 


September 1990 saw BSB broadcast its | 


historic Doctor Who Weekend — two full 
days of nothing but Doctor Who interviews 


and old episodes! It took me back to the (1 


excitement I was used to ten years earlier, 
experiencing so many ‘new’ Doctor Who 
episodes so quickly. Overnight stories like 


The Keys Of Marinus and The Aztecs, 


which I'd never even seen clips from be- 
fore, were suddenly in my own video col- 
lection! They even had people like Wil- 
liam Russell interviewed in the studio — 
Td had no idea what he looked like since 
his Who days, so it was really interesting 
to see him. BSB really worked wonders 
that weekend — I was exhausted just 


watching it all and, for the first time in| , 
my life, sick to death of hearing the Doctor 


Who theme music!!! 


The BSB repeats quickly dried up though 
when Sky TV took the company over and 
with BBC Video still only releasing about 
ten stories a year, I was so impatient I 
bought some bootleg Doctor Who videos to 
boost my collection, picking up stories I 
thought were less likely to be released 
such as the black and white Doctor Who 
And The Silurians and the part black 
and white Planet Of The Daleks. Actu- 
ally, within two years one of them had 
been repeated on BBC1 and the other had 
been released on video in a restored ver- 
sion! So much for my judgement! 


Now then, a brief excursion into my family 
history. My mum’s elder sister, my Auntie 
Pat, moved to London in the early 1960s 
and worked for a while as a secretary at 
the BBC, before emigrating to Canada in 
1968 where she lives to this day. I used to 
see my Auntie Pat every few years when 
she'd come over on a holiday to visit the 
family in Northwest England and she'd 
become aware of my interest in Doctor 
Who but nothing consequential ever came 
of it — until late in 1991 when the most 
extraordinary experience of my life as a 


Withséme famolis foes 


Who fan occurred. 


My Auntie Pat was over and one evening 
was chatting to my mum whilst I, not in- 
terested in the conversation of two women, 
was paying very little attention and 
watching television in the same room. 
Quite by chance I glanced over at one 
point to see Auntie Pat pointing to a pic- 
ture in a magazine she had and she was 
saying to my mum “His name was Peter 
something”. My curiosity was sufficiently 
aroused to take a closer look at the picture 
in question and I recognised it as a cast 
photo from the 1950s BBC soap opera The 
Grove Family. The man she was point- 
ing at I recognised. 


“That's Peter Bryant,” | said. 
“Bryant! That's it! Peter Bryant!” Auntie 
Pat exclaimed. 

“How on earth did you know that?” my 
Mum demanded to know, quite aghast 
that I should recognise someone from a 
television programme that had been 


i] shown two decades before I was even born. 
| In fact, my interest in vintage television 


was growing rapidly by this point and I 
probably could have named most of the 
cast anyway, but I gave the simple an- 
swer. 

“Because after he left that programme Pe- 
ter Bryant went on to produce Doctor 
Who.” 

“Doctor Who, I might have known,” my 
mum said, rolling her eyes, but by now I 
was very curious indeed. 


i I asked why they'd been talking about him 


and it turned out that my aunt had just 
chanced upon the picture and recognised 
him as the man she used to lodge with 
when she was working at the BBC in the 
mid-60s. She said at the time he was 
working for the BBC himself as a TV pro- 
ducer. I quickly reconciled this informa- 
tion with my own sketchy knowledge of 
Bryant's career — wasn’t Doctor Who the 
first programme he worked on as a pro- 
ducer? Around 1967? Then that meant he 
was Doctor Who's producer when my aunt 
was living in his house! I'd been a fan for 


fall these years and I'd been totally igno- 


rant of this amazing fact! My own aunt 
living with a resident Doctor Who pro- 
ducer! I was gob smacked! 


T excitedly dug out a couple of magazines I 
had which contained interviews with Bry- 
ant to show my aunt who read them with 
some interest and her eyes alighted on a 
photo from Tomb Of The Cybermen 
showing Shirley Cooklin playing the char- 
acter of Kaftan. Cooklin was Bryant's 
wife at the time so my aunt remembered 
her also and asked me if I had that par- 
ticular story on video as she wanted to see 
Cooklin in it. I then had to explain how 
sadly it was impossible to see the story as 
it no longer existed, but that it was the 
one fans wanted to see more than any 
other. 


The very next morning I had a letter from 
The Frame reminding me that my sub- 
scription was up for renewal or something, 
and in a postscript it announced that 
Tomb Of The Cybermen had been found 
in Hong Kong and that it was definitely 
not a rumour or a hoax! I probably read 
those two lines over and over, convinced 
that I was imagining things! And yes, I 
was able to show my aunt Tomb Of The 
Cybermen, in all its glory, on her next 
visit to England. But I still find the 
events of those two days quite hard to be- 
lieve even now! 


Whilst 1983 had seen massive celebra- 
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tions for the show’s twentieth anniver- 
sary, 1993 was comparatively muted. 
There was a period of three or four weeks 
when it suddenly seemed like a new multi- 
Doctor special was on its way but The 
Dark Dimension fell through of course, a 
crushing disappointment at the time but 
perhaps, with hindsight, it was for the 
best. The Paradise Of Death on radio 
was okay but hardly a substitute. Di- 
mensions In Time was silly but still fun 
to watch, I thought, as long as one didn’t 
treat it as serious Doctor Who. The best 
anniversary present for me was the docu- 
mentary Thirty Years In The TARDIS. 
which I thought was excellent. 


Late 1994 saw a specialist Doctor Who 
shop opening in Liverpool which was 


much easier for me to —_—_ 
Oe 


reach than the one in [ 
London. To get it up | 
and running they had | 
a star guest doing a\ 

signing at the store for | 

each of the first few \ 

Saturdays that it was | 

open for, so I got to meet | 

and get the autographs a 
of firstly Lis Sladen, then | 

Jon Pertwee and Sarah | 
Sutton. It was a nice | 
experience meeting them, 

especially Lis who was | 
really sweet and made | 
quite a bit of conversation | 
with me, so it made me | 
consider going to a conven- | = 
tion to meet some of the "sey 
other Who actors. I was 7 
working by this time oA 

could afford it, something which had not 
been the case in previous years. 


In 1995 I attended a relatively small con- 
vention, taking place in just one day and 
featuring Sylvester McCoy, Caroline John 
and Nick Courtney. It was very much a 
fun and friendly event which left me far 
more enthusiastic than the event in 1988 
had done. I even persuaded my old pal 
Simon to come along too! 


The following year I went to one of the big 
Manopticon events in Manchester, a week- 
end affair with over a dozen star guests. 
It was brilliant to be at one of these big 
events after reading the reports about 
them in magazines for years and thinking 
that I'd never ever get along to one. In 
quick succession I was meeting people like 
Louise Jameson, Colin Baker, Frazer 
Hines... Even new producer Philip Segal 
who spoke about the subject everyone 


wanted to hear about, the Paul McGann 
TV movie which was set to hit the screens 
imminently. Also there was Jon Pertwee, 
in fine form as ever. 


Which made it a total shock when I heard 
of his death just six weeks later. Hearing 
of Troughton’s death on the BBC news in 
1987 had been a very sad experience but 
this was numbing, having seen the man in 
person just a very short time before. It 
was quite hard to believe. 


The TV movie was okay — some aspects of 
it I liked, some I hated, but I thought Paul 
McGann was wonderful in the role. I was- 
n't too surprised though that it wasn’t 


taken up as a series and bee 


cause 


— I was half. 
expecting this outcome I suppose 


that’s why I wasn’t too disappointed. 


While all this was going on I was enjoying 
the benefits of being in a club for collectors 
of television shows which I had found out 
about and joined in 1995. Through swap- 
ping with other members I was not just 
able to complete my collection of (existing) 
Doctor Who episodes on video but also 
able to finally see some rarer shows like 
Out Of The Unknown and Quater- 
mass. So even without new Doctor 
Who I had plenty to watch! 


However the man who ran the club 
stepped down and it was taken over by 
another individual who quickly ran it into 
the ground. I was dissatisfied and found 
that some of the other members with 
whom I'd swapped and corresponded felt 
the same way. None of us had the time or 
resources to take control of the club but 
we speculated that together we might be 


wh 
yh 
\ 
\ 


able to do it. Eventually in 1998 we 
formed a new, similar society called the 
Programme Preservation Society (or 
PPS for short). My colleagues Richard, 
Martin and Gary all lived in different ar- 
eas of the country so we did most of our 
business via letter, telephone and, eventu- 
ally, email but we met up occasionally 
when circumstances allowed and would 
have a whale of a time discussing all as- 
pects of television. As it happened we 
were all Doctor Who fans so that was a 
topic that kept cropping up over and over 
again! 


We also used to meet at conventions and it 
a bonus for me to have friendly 
faces around whenever I went 
to such events, which was 
now once or twice every year. 
Meeting Tom Baker had been 
a faint hope as I knew he 
didn’t go to that many con- 
ventions but in 1997 he 
launched his autobiography 
|and made numerous ap- 
| pearances to promote it so 
not only did I finally, fi- 
nally get to meet my child- 
hood hero, I met him three 
\times that year to boot! 
\ That really did feel like 
| my life's ambition had 
| been achieved! 


Ye, 
Y 


\ 
wy Liisa PPS had its own 
| magazine which I used 
‘to write for as often as 
possible, covering all sorts of di- 
verse shows and stars but one thing we 
hoped to do with the club was to open a 
library of archive material legally pur- 
chased from companies such as the BBC. 
That, of course, meant that we would have 
to have quite considerable funds to buy up 
archive material in the first place so we 
began to think up initiatives to raise 
money. One idea that seemed practical 
was to produce and sell our own videos. 
We couldn't really do anything dramatic 
but we thought we could do some decent 
factual videos such as interviews with 
actors, producers, directors ete whom our 
members might be interested in. 


Now as it happened one of our members 
had close connections with Doctor Who 
actress Anneke Wills so we used him to 
sound her out as to whether she'd be will- 
ing to do an interview on video for us. I’ve 
no idea about my colleagues but I was 
extremely doubtful that she'd accept but 
to our delight she did and a date was set 
to record it, at her home, in June 1999. 
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Sadly it soon became clear that Richard 
wouldn’t be available to participate in the 
video and as the date slowly drew closer 
we had to start making preparations in 
earnest. One thing hadn’t even been 
raised or discussed between us, let alone 
resolved, and that was the question of 
which of us was actually going to conduct 
the interview. That was until one particu- 
lar telephone conversation when Martin 
told me straight that neither he nor Gary 
felt at all comfortable being in front of the 
camera or, for that matter, interviewing a 
‘star’. Which basically meant that unless I 
had a major objection, I would be doing 
the interview! 


The whole idea was utterly preposterous! 
Me interviewing Anneke Wills on video 
like I was Nick Briggs (of Reeltime’s Myth 
Makers interview series). I was just a 
normal fan for goodness sake, a nobody! 
Yet of course the whole idea, whilst nerve- 
jangling, was also very appealing! The 
chance to not only meet but actually inter- 
view a star from Doctor Who! There was 
no question of me declining to do it. 


I was basically given a free hand at com- 
piling the interview, whilst Martin and 
Gary busied themselves with the other 
technicalities such as arranging the equip- 
ment, accommodation and travel. Never 
having interviewed anybody before I 
started off by assembling the various in- 
terviews I could find that Anneke had al- 
ready given to magazines and noticed that 
they all seemed to ask similar questions 
and didn’t push for much detail. I wanted 
to probe further and I also found that 
there were lots of things that Anneke did- 
n't seem to have been asked about at all. 
How did she feel about her likeness being 
used in the Doctor Who Annual? Had she 
ever seen the Peter Cushing Dalek movies 
which had been released during her time 
on the show? Had she ever even seen the 
first episode? Then of course there were 
lots of other programmes she'd been in 
that she hadn’t been asked about. And 
with it being a video I wanted to show off 
some of her paintings too. 


The three of us turned up at Anneke’s 
lovely cottage in the south of England the 
evening before the interview and were 
welcomed in like old friends. She was so 
down to Earth and friendly that it was 
easy to forget that this was the actress 
who had played Polly, she seemed more 
like a long-lost Aunt or something! As 
such I had no nerves at all on the day of 
the shoot and had a fantastic time firing 
all sorts of questions at this warm and 


Magazine of Doctor Who 
jesearch and Restoration 


engaging woman, discussing everything 
from gardening to spiritualism in the proc- 
ess. After we wrapped we all went for a 
meal together and Anneke turned the ta- 
bles and asked all of us questions, wanting 
to know about our interests, backgrounds 
and so forth. It was, quite simply, a per- 
fect day. 


Over the next few years I continued to go 
to conventions until I had met nearly all of 
the major living Doctor Who cast members 
and I'm glad to say that our initial PPS 
video interview was deemed successful 
enough for others to be commissioned and 
I went on to interview other actors includ- 
ing Michael Sheard, Brian Cant and 
Christopher Benjamin (each of them a 
guest star in at least two Doctor Who ad- 
ventures). 


The late nineties had also seen the inter- 
net really taking off. I'd first got access to 
it in March 1996 and within a year was 
corresponding with various other Doctor 
Who fans around the globe, something 
that just a few years earlier would have 
seemed as unimaginable as, say, me inter- 
viewing someone out of Doctor Who for a 
video! I got to know Australian Bruce 
Robinson through his electronic newslet- 
ter on the fan-made reconstructions of 
missing Doctor Who episodes and in 1999 
when Bruce visited the UK we spent a 
week touring Scotland together. Spent 
our lives on opposite sides of the world 
and yet thanks to Doctor Who and the 
internet here we were going on a holiday 
together! Thanks to Bruce I also got to 
write for the first issue of the fanzine 


Nothing At The End Of The Lane 
which was highly-acclaimed and so it is an 
association of which I am very proud. I 
also got to make another very good friend 
through a simple internet request asking 
for a copy of a specific TV appearance by 
Tom Baker on video that I happened to 
have. As the person requesting it lived 
locally we arranged to meet rather than 
send the tape through the mail and from 
that initial meeting in 1998 a friendship 
was struck which has endured to this day 
and seen Steve and I visit the USA and 
Germany together. Plus a Doctor Who 
convention of course! 


I still liked Doctor Who a lot and would 
still dig out one of the videos to watch 
every now and then but by now my inter- 
ests had diversified a lot and I had become 
quite accustomed to the idea of Doctor 
Who being a series of the past. I wasn’t 
sure I ever wanted it to come back because 
I knew it could never be the same now, not 
after all this time. 


After numerous rumours it was finally 
confirmed in 2003 that it really was going 
to come back, and made by the BBC again. 
I was relieved it was the BBC doing it but 
still wasn’t excited. The moment had 
passed, I thought, it wasn’t worth doing it 
now. Yet as each snippet of news about 
the new series came to light, it nearly al- 
ways sounded ‘right’ — I liked the ideas, 
the names that were cast and so forth. So 
naturally by March 2005 I was almost as 
excited as most of the other fans were. 


As with the 1996 movie, I liked some as- 
pects of the new series and hated others 
but it’s reassuring to see Doctor Who ‘big’ 
again, a show that people are proud to say 
they watch and enjoy. I think that watch- 
ing it in my mid-thirties it can never have 
the same magic as those creepy episodes I 
saw as a four-year-old, which is sad as P'd 
love to reproduce that feeling. The closest 
I can get to it is to put on my DVD of Hor- 
ror Of Fang Rock and remember the 
fear... 


So that’s it. My life and a the history of a 
television programme very much inter- 
twined. Doctor Who has been an unbeliev- 
able influence on my life. And the chances 
are, if you're reading this, that’s its been a 
similar influence on yours too. Been great 
fun, hasn't it? 


Article by David P. May 
Whotopia would like to thank Dave for the loan of some of his 
personal pictures to accompany ths atile. These pictures are 

© David P May and may not be reproduced. 
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EMEA 


Season One versus Season Two 


Another season of quality television has 
passed for Doctor Who, another season 
that has brought in more viewers and cre- 
ated more life-long fans. But for Doctor 
Who fans with longer memories, the re- 
turn of our favorite TV show is still kind of 


a novelty. Being back on the air, even 
now, feels like a strange new frontier, let 
alone the fact that Doctor Who has en- 
tered the public consciousness in a way I 
could never have dreamed of a decade ago. 
It’s a golden age. 


But... 


Watching season two, I felt that some- 
thing was lacking. I wasn’t sure if this 
new season was as good as last season. It 
wasn’t the fault of Russell T Davies, who 
had years to plan and dream his first sea- 
son and only months and weeks to prepare 
his second nor does any fault lie with new 
Doctor David Tennant, who faced the 


nearly impossible task of following Chris- 
topher Eccleston’s season. 


Indeed, several areas of the show’s produc- 
tion were greatly improved from season 
one. The Mill provided the series with 
even more jaw-droppingly good effects and 
Murray Gold’s music topped even his own 
high standard. Certainly the direction was 
uniformly good and set design was feature 
film quality. 


So what’s bugging me about season two? 
Did I just fall in love with season one and 
I can’t see how it could be topped? Possi- 


bly. I tried to think this over, in a clear 
and rational manner. 


But that’s no fun. So in Doctor Who fan- 
dom tradition, I’ve decided to pit similar 


Another season of quality 
television has passed for 
Doctor Who, another season 
that has brought in more 
viewers and created more life- 
long fans. But for Doctor Who 
fans with longer memories, the 
return of our favorite TV show 
is still kind of a novelty. 


aspects of each season against one an- 
other. A sort of Doctor Who celebrity 
death match, if you will. 


These categories are based on commonal- 
ities both seasons share and are much 
fairer, I think, than the dry sort of 
“Eccleston vs. Tennant” squabbles that 
are purely subjective and have more to do 
with personal tastes than anything. 


BEST THIRD WHEEL 


Doctor Who, since it’s return, has been a 
show dominated by the chemistry of The 
Doctor and Billie Piper’s Rose Tyler. Eve- 
rything about the narrative is designed as 
a two hander, so bringing in “fellow travel- 
ers” could upset the design of the stories if 
handled improperly. Luckily, the series 
uses the third companion as a way of 
bringing different aspects out of the leads 
and, importantly, keeping the romantic 
tension between The Doctor and Rose 
from boiling over. 


Season one gives us CAPTAIN JACK 
HARKNESS. 


Capt. Jack brought out an entertaining 
jealousy and competitiveness in the Doc- 
tor. For the Doctor, time travel has always 
been a haphazard “seat-of-your-pants” 
activity. Upon meeting Rose, he becomes 
very interested in impressing her with his 
abilities and_ life-style. 


Enter Captain 
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Jack, suave and confident in his qualities 
as a space-hero and his ability to impress. 
The Doctor’s boyish need to compete and 
be reassured that he’s still impressive 


brought an interesting new aspect to fi 


Christopher Eccleston’s Doctor. 
Season Two gave us MICKEY SMITH. 


From Mickey the idiot to Mickey Smith: 
Defender Of The Earth, Noel Clarke’s en- 
gaging performance has been an impor- 
tant component to both seasons. When 
Mickey discovered, to his horror, that he 
was little more than “the tin dog” to the 
more adventurous Doctor and Rose, he 
signed himself up to full-fledged compan- 
ion status. 


Unfortunately, it brought out an unpleas- 
ant side of both the Doctor and Rose. The 
Doctor came off as unconcerned and unin- 
terested in his newest traveling compan- 
ion, to the point of forgetting his presence 
all together, while Rose’s bitter response 
to his joining them on their travels made 
her seem petty and churlish. Rose seemed 
to need her travels with The Doctor as a 
way of keeping Mickey subordinate to her 
and the idea of them being on equal terms 
was clearly unwelcome. During Mickey's 
time aboard the TARDIS, The Doctor and 
Rose communicate almost exclusively in 
in-jokes and shared experiences. This, 
sadly, left a bitter taste in my mouth when 
Mickey made his goodbye in Age Of Steel. 


THE WINNER: SEASON ONE 


BEST DOCTOR CATCHPHRASE 


The Doctor’s season one catchphrase 
“Fantastic!” evoked excitement and won- 
der. The Doctor's season two catchphrase 
of “I'm sorry...I'm so sorry...” fit in with 
the first several stories, but by the time I 
realized he’d be saying it every episode, I 
cringed. 


THE WINNER: SEASON ONE 
BEST TEARJERKER 


One of the truly welcome concessions to 
modern television the new Doctor Who 
has embraced is adding a much stronger 
emotional content to the stories. This has 
lead to the knowledge that at least one 
episode per season will be a straightfor- 
ward and unapologetic tearjerker. In sea- 
son one, Paul Cornell's emotionally power- 


The Black Dalek 


“Doctor Who has learned to 


be exciting, funny and 


touching all at the same 


time...” 


Season two's tearjerker, by default, is Ste- 
ven Mofatt’s sensational “The Girl In The 
Fireplace”, with it’s emphasis on high- 
lighting The Doctor's aching loneliness 
and the saddest ending of the season. It’s 
also the funniest and cleverest script of 
the season, if not the best episode since 
Doctor Who returned. That Doctor Who 
has learned to be exciting, funny and 
touching all at the same time elevates all 
television, not just science fiction. 


THE WINNER: SEASON TWO 


DON’T I KNOW YOU? (BEST RE- 
TURNING MONSTER) 


“The Doctor and the monsters”, Madame 
du Pompadour sighed, “It seems you can- 
not have one without the other.” 


Since it was announced that Doctor Who 


ful “Father's Day” gave Rose a chance to was returning to television, fans began 
connect with and understand a father she speculating about what (if any) old mon- 
never got to know. It’s a beautiful episode. sters from the series’ past would return 


and benefit from modern advances in 
make-up and special effects. Discounting 
personal favorites, there were only two 
really iconic monsters that just had to 
return-The Daleks and The Cybermen. 


Season one not only featured the return of 
The Daleks, but made The Daleks a sub- 
stantial part of the new series mythology. 
The Daleks were featured in three epi- 
sodes in season one and all three of those 
appearances highlight the metal meanies 
devious nature and unstoppable fury. The 
new Dalek’s look impressive and danger- 
ous and the scripts matched that appear- 
ance. Season two revived The Cybermen 
in four episodes, but sadly, it took a few 
episodes before The Cybermen act as im- 
pressive as they now look. The new Cyber- 
armor looks sensational and images of The 
Cyber-army on the march throughout the 
streets (or smashing into homes) are 
amongst the most memorable in all of Doc- 
tor Who. 


Unfortunately, The Cybermen start out 
their revival as little more the robotic 
henchmen to their creator, John Lumic. 
This decision to give The Cybermen a 
“Davros” character robs The Cybermen of 
a great deal of their menace (in the way 
that the actual Davros did to the Daleks). 
In Army Of Ghosts, however, The Cyber- 
men look entirely more impressive as they 
take over the Earth with stealth and guile 
to start, then sheer brute force. This im- 
pressive attitude doesn’t last long as they 
end up taking the back seat (again) when 
The Daleks appear. The Daleks have more 
sheer mythological menace on their side 
and quickly dominate the episode. Per- 
haps a season four Cybermen episode 
could restore a little balance, but by all 
means let them attack without the train- 
ing wheels. 


THE WINNER: SEASON ONE 


ALMOST, BUT NOT QUITE 
(WEAKEST EPISODE OF THE SEA- 


SON) 


They can't all be treasures. Imagine a tele- 
vision landscape where every sitcom is a 
classic and every drama is compelling and 
moving. Nothing would ever get done. 
We'd be sitting in front of the TV 24/7. It’s 
logical therefore; to expect that at least 
one episode per season won't meet expec- 
tations. 


In season one, “World War Three” was 
that episode. After a promising part one, 
the story ended up becoming the same 
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corridor chasing, empty knockabout that 
typified the worst of classic Doctor Who. 
Logic and plot-points flew out of the win- 
dow, the fart humor has grown tiring and 
The Doctor’s plan to shoot a missile at the 
problem was hardly one of his most ele- 
gant. 


Season two's lesser light was “Fear Her’. 
The biggest problem with that episode 
(aside from a season long problem with 
aiming the show directly at children) is 
that it doesn’t “feel” like Doctor Who, but 
more like a standard police procedural 
series. The episode’s overall tone feels 
much more mundane, like a Night Stalker 
or X-Files episode. There’s a lot to enjoy in 
the episode, though, not the least of which 
is Billie Piper's performance. Rose is feisty 
and capable in “Fear Her” in ways she’s 
not throughout season two. 


THE WINNER: SEASON TWO 
BEST SUBPLOT 


This one is really not the show’s fault, but 
season two’s subplot about Torchwood was 
blown before “The Christmas Invasion” 
even ran, due to the announcement of 
TORCHWOOD as a spin-off series. Torch- 
wood, as a recurring reference, never got 
the opportunity to inspire debate in the 
way season one’s “Bad Wolf” did. 


THE WINNER: SEASON ONE 


BEST CELEBRITY VILLAIN 
(COMEDY DIVISION) 


One of the stranger recurring images of 
the new Doctor Who is the sight of a com- 
edy actor playing a villain (or monster). 
When it works, it brings an interesting 
flavor to the role of the villain. In season 
one’s “The Long Game”, Simon Pegg li- 
vened up a fairly straightforward villain 
(The Editor) with a knowing sense of hu- 
mor and a light touch. In season two's 
“Love & Monsters”, Peter Kay brought a 
charming menace to the role of Victor 
Kennedy. Sadly, all that charm flew out 
the window when he transformed into the 
garish and overplayed Absorbaloff (who 
had more than a touch of Fat Bastard 
from the Austin Powers movies to him). If 
Kay had stayed Victor Kennedy, this 
would be more of a contest, but the sight 
of Kay in full monster kit running down 
an alley with his tongue hanging out tips 
the scales in Simon Pegg’s favor. 


THE WINNER: SEASON ONE 


Jackie Tyler in Rise of The Cybermen 
BEING A JERK TO JACKIE 


There’s a disagreeable thread of animosity 
towards Jackie Tyler throughout both sea- 
sons of Doctor Who. Christopher Ec- 
cleston’s Doctor, however, seemed to keep 
Jackie at arms length primarily because 
the whole idea of family ties was some- 
thing he was too uncomfortable with, 
given what happened to the Time Lords. 
David Tennant’s Doctor, however, takes 
us uncomfortably into the realm of the 
sitcom standard “Mother-In-Law” jokes. 
His continual abuse of Jackie in “Army Of 
Ghosts” for instance, while very funny, 
falls flat due to the audience sympathizing 
with the character. Her declaration of loy- 
alty in “Love & Monsters” seals our affec- 
tion for the character and should have 
been the end of any Jackie-bashing. Sadly, 
it was not. 


THE WINNER: SEASON ONE 


MEET THE DOCTOR (BEST DEBUT) 


Love at first sight? Possibly. I enjoyed 
Christopher Eccleston’s Doctor from the 
word “Run!” but I did need the entire 45 
minutes to get used to how different eve- 
rything was. It’s not just the accent, the 
less formal dialogue or the leather jacket, 
but the speed in which Doctor Who was 
moving that meant I required a little time 
to absorb it all. Contrast that with “The 
Christmas Invasion”. 


I was missing Eccleston’s superb Doctor 
and had almost built up a resistance to 


|Tennant’s performance. “Show me what 


you've got”, I seemed to say. 


After all the build-up, Tennant burst on 
the screen in the best late entrance in sci- 
fi television history. Within moments of 
emerging from the TARDIS, I was punch- 
ing the air happy, pointing at the screen 


| and saying “THAT’S Doctor Who!”. 


If there’s a fundamental issue to take with 
season two, it’s that Tennant’s Doctor did- 
n't always live up to the promise of that 
opening appearance. But, oh how he 
shined. 


THE WINNER: SEASON TWO. 


MARK GATTIS SUDDEN DEATH 
SHOWDOWN 


Another thing the two seasons have in 
common is nostalgic episodes written by 
League Of Gentlemen star Mark Gatiss. A 
long-time fan of the show, Gatiss’ episodes 


work hard to re-create what he refers to as 
Doctor Who's feelings of “Saturday-ness”- 
Interesting science fiction concepts with a 


pseudo-historical setting. His episodes 
don’t polarize fan opinion like Russell T 
Davies’ or inspire the fawning devotion of 
Steven Mofatt’s (I'm kind of guilty of this 
myself), but provide a solid example of 
textbook Doctor Who. In season one, “The 
Unquiet Dead” was an evocative episode 
melding Charles Dickens, Christmas, 
Ghostly Aliens and The Doctor’s war guilt 
in an entertaining manner. However, I 
really loved Gatiss’ season two episode 
“The Idiot's Lantern” more. 


There’s a lot about this episode, which 
doesn’t work as well as “Unquiet”, but I 
found the best season two episodes are a 
lot like this. They might not make a lot of 
sense in the cold light of reason, but it’s 
almost impossible not to get swept up in 
the pace and sense of cheery fun in the 
episode. By the conclusion, I was at the 
edge of my seat. 
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THE WINNER: SEASON TWO. 
IN A NUTSHELL 
It’s season one, by a hair. 


Going through these categories, however, I 
found it impossible not to think of season 
two with considerable fondness. If there 
was a single complaint I would lay at the 
feat of season two, in comparison to season 
one, is the lack of connectivi 


In season one, there was a feeling of emo- 
tional follow through for The Doctor and 
Rose. An overall character arc. 


In season two, The Doctor and particularly 
Rose seem to be “reset” emotionally at the 
end of episodes. At the end of “School Re- 
union”, Rose seems particularly unhappy 


sode, it’s totally forgotten. Rose al 
upset at losing Mickey (fickle girl) in “Age 
Of Steel”, but is all smiles and giggles the 
following week. 


I don't expect a lengthy recap of previous 
events in each episode, but with a more 
character-driven Doctor Who you CAN’T 
play by standard episodic rules anymore. 
Season one was able to play those emo- 
tional changes, so it is possible. 


And it’s also worth noting that, even with 
these complaints about season two, it’s 
still the best show on television by a mile. 
It’s the nature of fandom to want the show 
to be the best it can be, and season two 
came VERY close to matching the high 
standards season one set. Russell T Da- 
vies is a smart show runner and I fully 
expect him to dissect every aspect of the 
production to see what worked and what 
didn’t. Armed with this knowledge, I have 
every confidence in season three. 


I can’t wait. 


Article by Ken Holtzhouser 
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MISUNDERSTOOD 


One of the least discussed of the Doctor’s 
assistants is Turlough, the young man 
who was snared into a Faustian pact 
with the Black Guardian. Jez Strickley 
delves into the character and learns 
there’s more than meets the eye 


Trawling the rich history of Doctor Who, 
it’s not difficult to find those companions 
who tower over the rest; the ones who 
formed a special chemistry with their par- 
ticular Doctor, a chemistry which rubbed 
off on the viewing public and the diehard 
fans. Just close your eyes for a moment 
and think back over the years to those 
companions who left an indelible mark 
upon their time in the TARDIS: Jamie 
McCrimmon, Jo Grant, Sarah Jane Smith, 
Romana and K9, Tegan, Peri, Ace and 
more recently Rose Tyler. Each one of- 
fered scope and variety to the stories in 
which they appeared. 


Of the above companions there are possi- 
bly more opinions and articles than there 
is time in the day to digest them. But not 
every assistant has been given his or her 
rightful share of the limelight. One of the 
least discussed of the Time Lord’s assis- 
tants is Turlough, the young man who was 


snared into a Faustian pact with the 
Black Guardian and became a companion 
to the Fifth Doctor for the sole purpose of 
murdering him. Is it not surprising that a 
companion with such a uniquely dark be- 
ginning has not merited more copy? 


Turlough’s neglection is less surprising 
than it first appears. Firstly, one of the 
clearest trends in the series’ history has 
been the way in which male companions 
have, by and large, played second fiddle to 
their female counterparts. It is undoubt- 
edly true that cranking up media atten- 
tion through the arrival or departure of a 
female assistant has always been easier 
than in the case of a male companion, but 
this has meant that characters such as 
Ian Chesterton or Ben Jackson have re- 
ceived less consideration than they might 
deserve. This does not mean that these 
companions were found wanting, and Tur- 
lough is no exception. 


Secondly, Turlough’s character is possibly 
the least sympathetic of the Doctor's asso- 


ciates. His unashamed sense of self- 
preservation and willful deviousness made 
him a companion not easy to admire. It is, 
therefore, hardly surprising that he failed 
to garner much of a following, neither dur- 
ing his time with the Doctor nor since. In 
brief defence, however, his unworthy 
qualities made for useful plot devices and 
prime dialogue, as well as making him a 
fascinating and diverting character. 


Arguably the young Trion exile stands 
head and shoulders above many of his 
male predecessors, both in theory and 
practice. The crafting of his dubious back- 
ground and unclear motives enabled the 
Doctor Who production team to deploy the 
rare idea that one of the Doctor’s compan- 
ions could not be trusted. This shift in the 
traditional Doctor-companion formula 
delivered a real charge to some of the in- 
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teractions between the maverick time 
traveller and his assistant. Cancelling the 
power feed to the White Guardian in epi- 
sode one of ‘Enlightenment’ and wrecking 
part of the TARDIS console in an attempt 
to prevent the Doctor discovering the 
Trion signal in the opening moments of 
‘Planet of Fire’ both resulted in stern re- 
marks from the Doctor, remarks which 
demonstrated an uncommon tension be- 
tween the Time Lord and his co-traveller. 


being unclear — at the beginning of epi- 
sode two of ‘Warriors of the Deep’, or his 
excellent job of sabotaging the TARDIS, 
putting at risk the lives of both Nyssa and 
Tegan, never mind his real target, the 
Doctor, in episode one of ‘Terminus’. Tur- 
lough was not constrained by the arche- 
typal ingredients of the faithful compan- 
ion, instead he presented a somewhat 
jaded aspect which some might perceive to 
be flawed and unlikable. Yet this would 
be a mistake, and it is perhaps unfortu- 
In many ways Turlough’s debut in a nate that Turlough’s clouded background 
‘Mawdryn Undead’ came not a moment too and murky motives led some to misunder- 
soon. His presence immediately upset the stand him. In truth, a more considered 
increasingly stale dynamics amongst the examination of his character reveals a 
TARDIS crew and presented fresh dia- companion who was a complex enigma, 
logue opportunities to the scriptwriters. A with much to fuel the curiosity of those 
small, but nonetheless relevant example |) wanting to learn more about the assistant 
was the way in which Turlough critically whose thoughts were as difficult to ascer- 
appraised the décor of his newly allotted tain for the mind-reading Eternal, Cap- 
room aboard the TARDIS in episode one of tain Wrack, as they were for the television 
‘Terminus’ - the room which had formerly audience. 

belonged to Adric. Turlough’s dismissive 
comments of Adric’s belongings expressed 
the clear intention of the series’ produc- 
tion team to make a sharp distinction be- 
tween the young, naive Alazarian and 
Turlough’s more cynical, worldly-wise fig- 
ure. 


Turlough’s unscrupulous nature made for 
some pointed exchanges with Tegan, the 
long standing companion to the Fifth Doc- 
tor. In concert, these two presented a 
much stronger team than the Fifth Doc- 
tor’s original triumvirate of Adric, Nyssa 
and Tegan. Turlough’s subtle wit offered 
His unpredictable nature and highly con- } a neat counterpoint to Tegan’s 
troversial involvement with the Black ‘sledgehammer’ approach. In fact, in 
Guardian allowed Turlough’s initial char- many ways Turlough represented Tegan’s 
acter development to move in a direction polar opposite, enabling the duo to collide 
which was new to the series, revealing a |, over anything and everything. 

serious departure from the usual matura- 

tion process of a companion. Described by 
the Black Guardian as a “...wretched, du- 
plicitous child...” (Mawdryn Undead’, 
Episode Two), it’s not difficult to see Tur- 
lough as an unprincipled opportunist, 
hardly the makings of a solid, dependable 
companion. He was sneaky, sly and seem- 
ingly quick to join the winning side, so 
much so that his apparent defection to 
Captain Wrack’s crew, in episode three of 
‘Enlightenment’, had a real sense of au- 
thenticity to it which another companion 
would have found difficult to match. 


Perhaps most crucially, the companion- 
ship he offered the Doctor had a distinct 
edge to it, and one that retained its sharp- 
ness until the very end. This was ably 
reflected in one of the altercations be- 
tween the two in Turlough’s final story 
‘Planet of Fire’, in which his reticence to 
reveal the full extent of his knowledge of 
the planet Sarn eventually forced the Doc- 
tor to resort to a strikingly rare ultimatum 
“if you're holding back anything that 
will aid the Master our friendship is at an 
end...” (‘Planet of Fire’, Episode 3). None 
of the Fifth Doctor's other companions 
ever came close to extracting such a cold 
and uncompromising reaction from an 
incarnation who was every bit the quintes- 
sential gentleman. 


In comparison to his two most immediate 
male predecessors, Turlough was a shin- 
ing beacon of originality, placing him well © 
ahead of the honest but rather two- ©” AN 
mme\\\ 


dimensional Harry Sullivan and light Ee 

years away from the somewhat poorly Turlough’s alien origins enabled him to 
used Adric, who seemed to go from useful duplicity, craftiness and selfishness. form a rapport with the Doctor which was 
(season eighteen) to useless (season nine- clearly distinguishable from Tegan’s natu- 


teen) overnight. Turlough was a compan- Who else in the pantheon of the Doctor's rally terrestrial bond with the Time Lord. 
ion who demanded attention right from companions was an out and out anti-hero? Like the Doctor, Turlough was ultimately 
the outset, and Mark Strickson’s perform- Consider, for example, Turlough’s self- discovered to be an outcast, an exile from 
ance was a master class in portraying the centred pragmatism in leaving the Doctor his home planet and, ironically perhaps, 
less than honorable character traits of for dead — despite the Time Lord’s fate finally offered redemption only after serv- 
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ing an apprenticeship under the watchful 
gaze of the Doctor. 


Interestingly, Turlough’s non-human 
background also proved to be a rich seam 
for those writers with the skill to mine it. 
The acclaimed writer and former script 
editor, Christopher H. Bidmead, is a case 
in point. It was he who so ably exploited 
Turlough’s extra-terrestrial heritage to 
create an escalating suspense when intro- 
ducing the horrors of the Tractators, in 
the season twenty-one story ‘Frontios’. 
Turlough’s very real, albeit temporary, 
breakdown in the subterranean cave sys- 
tem was both a skilled performance on the 
part of Mark Strickson, and a serious 
stretching of how far the series could com- 
fortably go without leaving the realm of 
children’s science fiction.  Turlough’s 
breakdown was graphically portrayed on- 
screen, yet at the same time what might 
have proven too strong a performance was 
held in check just enough to let the scene 
pass as a pre-watershed viewing, as op- 
posed to one of a more adult nature. 


Although self-centred to the core, Tur- 
lough did have a decent, selfless side to 


his nature, but he was rarely given much 
chance to be show it. Rescuing Peri from 
drowning in episode one of ‘Planet of Fire’ 
and choosing the oblivion of open space to 
his continuing existence as the Black 
Guardian’s puppet at the climax to epi- 
sode two of ‘Enlightenment’ were prime 
examples this underrated — or maybe just 
underused — aspect of his persona. Scenes 
such as these revealed a character who 
was more than just a spoilt brat looking 
out for number one. 


Inevitably Turlough didn’t always get the 
screen time he might have deserved, fa- 
mously being demoted to TARDIS duty for 


much of ‘The Five Doctors’, but this was 
the exception rather than the rule. After 
his pivotal role in the ‘Guardian Trilogy’ 
Turlough was still able to use his unreli- 
able character traits to good effect, a point 
sharply evidenced in his realistic threat- 
ening of Nilson in episode three of 
‘Warriors of the Deep’. Whereas some 
companions drifted inexorably towards the 
unfortunate habit of two-dimensional com- 
ments and obvious questioning, Turlough 
avoided this stagnating fate and retained 
his distinctive qualities right up until the 
finish, even generating a useful plotline in 
his final story, as the truth about his ori- 
gins was ultimately made clear. 


Turlough was a classic example of 1980s 
experimentation, deserving of proper 
consideration and debate. Let us hope 
that this brief perspective on one of the 
Doctor’s more unorthodox companions is 
not the last, and that the topic of Turlough 
and his misunderstood motives will return 
to haunt the discussions of fandom and 
current series production team members 
alike. 


Article by Jez Strickley 
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Altered Vistas Productions are an enthusiastic fan group who create animated, CGI 
(ir4633 features based on well-known and well-loved Doctor Who comic strips. These include 


2 our highly popular adaptations of the TV Century 21 Dalek Chronicles strips from the — 
1960s, as well as adaptations of Abslom Daak - Dalek Killer, and the poll-winning 
Eighth Doctor story Children of the Revolution. 


effects, full musical scores, special effects, and lots of explosive Dalek action. 


Productions are distributed worldwide in VCD format, and will cost you only a blank 
CD and return postage and packaging. No money required or accepted. We do it 


for love, not profit! 


Check out our website (www.alteredvistas.co.uk) to see all available titles, 
wallpapers, our own comic strip, and an 


exclusive Dalek game! 


www.alteredvistas.co.uk 
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Fanzines and web sites have always 
played a major part in communica 
tion between Doctor Who fans. In 
recent years the continuing develop- 
ment of electronic media as well as 
the long period when DOCTOR 
WHO was off air have seen many 
changes to the ways in which fans 
communicate. 


The first British fanzine appeared 
in 1975. This was TARDIS. It com- 
prised twelve photocopied pages 
and cost a meagre 5 pence. The 
second issue of TARDIS appeared 
three months later. The page count 
had now risen to twenty pages for 8 
pence. Two years later, TARDIS 
would evolve more fully into what 
was to become The Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society and would be 
a regular DWAS publication for the 
next 12 years or so. 


The second issue of TARDIS was 
the first to include a letters page 
and thus what can be described as 
the first real communication be- 
tween fans. The first issue of the 
DWAS newsletter Celestial Toy- 
room appeared in 1976 and al- 
though at the time membership of 
DWAS was free, CT was available 
for 5p per issue apart from a brief 
period in 1977 when it merged with 
TARDIS. 


DOCTOR WHO as a vehicle for 
publicity began to take off from 
1980 once the late John Nathan- 
Turner took over as producer. 
Chris Dunk handed over editorship 
of CT to Gary Russell and for the 
next five years, under the superb 
editorships of Gary Russell, who 
would later go on to be a very suc- 
cessful editor of DWM and the mas- 
termind behind the BIG FINISH 
audio dramas, Gordon Roxburgh 
and Dominic May. CT, (not to men- 
tion TARDIS by now under the 
superb editorship of Richard Wal- 
ter) Doctor WHO and fandom were 


on the crest of a wave. 


It was during this period that the 
number of British fanzines grew 
rapidly not only in number but also 
in style and quality too, from glossy 
Ad publications to cheap and cheer- 
ful photocopied affairs. 


Initially there were three major Fan 
publications, all A5 in size, all su- 
perb quality. SKARO was what one 
might call THE TIMES of Doctor 
Who fanzines. A superbly produced 
zine with intelligent and thought- 
provoking articles superbly edited 
by Simon M Lydiard. It only ended 
when Lydiard left to pursue his 
political ambitions as a Labour 
party councillor, although it was 
successfully revived as a glossy Ad 
publication by Vanessa ‘Ness’ 
Bishop in the late 80s and early 90s 
before fading from view once again 
prior to and during his time as CT 
editor, Gary Russell produced 
SHADA, a superb glossy A5 zine 
with the usual mix of readers let- 
ters, reviews interviews and arti- 
cles. The last of the first major 
zines was FRONTIER WORLDS a 
zine which combined DR WHO and 
B7 interviews and articles edited by 
Peter Anghelides now best known 
as an author of some of BBC Books 
New Adventure novels. 


Statistics published in 1985 showed | 
how the number of fanzines had | 
increased from 7 in 1977 to 85 up to 


October of 1985. 


Of course, it wasn’t necessary to be 
classed as a ‘news zine’ to be able to 
come up with a season exclusive. 
Personally I have never minded 
knowing pre-season news in ad- 
vance. It has never spoilt my enjoy- 
ment of DR WHO in any way. In- 
deed, the very first fanzine I bought 
back in August 1982 was an Ad 
photocopied effort called THE IN- 
VENGOS TIMES, purchased sim- 


thE 
FRONT oe 


Fanzines and web sites have always played a 


major part in communication between Doctor 
Who fans. 
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ply because it contained a bit of 
news I at the time didn’t know 
about Mawdryn Undead. This 
publication was edited by the 
late David Metcalfe who would 
later to go on to produce Wilfs 
Eye View and with his wife San- 
dra, would later found the small 
Doctor Who Fan Club, THE 
GRAND ORDER OF THE TIME 
LORDS. It was during this 
period that David and I became 
very good friends and now, nine 
years after his death from a 
brain tumour, I still miss him 
dreadfully. 


In November 1983, an advert in 
CT lead me to what I was to 
discover was one of the very best 
fanzines of this halcyon period 
for fandom. Cloister Bell 6/7 
contained a superb preview of 
WARRIORS OF THE DEEP, 
which made fascinating reading. 


1984 saw the first and undoubt- 
edly the best of the major news 
zines when Gary Levy started 
DR WHO BULLETIN or as it 
would best be known in its 
shortened form, DWB. DWB 
began as an A5 photocopied zine 
but very quickly evolved into an 
Ad glossy monthly news publica- 
tion which became as eagerly 
awaited as CT itself. DWB was 
sometimes just a little far off the 
mark when it came to accuracy 
of news but was always enter- 
taining and later, as Doctor Who 
as a TV programme began to 
decline and DWAS, who as a 
BBC recognised organisation 
were unable to bite the hand 
which fed them, DWB evolved 
into a fierce fighting machine 
doing its best to save the pro- 
gramme from what, in 1985 
looked like certain extinction. 
Gary Levy knew precisely where 
the heart of the programme's 
problems lay — with producer 
John Nathan-Turner who hav- 
ing come in as something of a 
saviour in 1980, by 1985 had 
become rather conceited. JN-T 
had decided not to leave after 
THE FIVE DOCTORS in 1983 
but to stay another year which 
saw the then Head of Drama, 
David Reid replaced by the 
WHO-hating Jonathan Powell 
who from then on, refused to let 
Nathan-Turner leave 


It was here that DWB became 
the campaigning voice of fandom 
WE WON'T LET THE DOCTOR 
DIE!!! Proclaimed their March 
1985 headline. In September of 
that year, having been informed 


that ‘Dr Who would return bet- 
ter than ever and would run for 
a greater number of weeks, 
DWB indignant at the BBC’s 
deception (although it came as 
no surprise to me!) paraphrased 
Paul Hardcastle’s nol hit 19 ‘F- 
F-FOURTEEN! at the news 
that Season 23 would comprise a 
mere 14 episodes and in April 
1986 we were informed that 86% 
OF FANS WANT A NEW PRO- 
DUCER! Well, that was true 
enough but this was actually 
only 86% of the 117 people who 
voted but at the time DWB and 
Gary Levy were voices in what 
would have otherwise been a 
very barren wilderness. In the 
early months of 1987, fandom 
was sadly bereft of DWB for a 
few months whilst Gary Levy 
went to Australia, but upon 
returning, Levy visted the set of 
PARADISE TOWERS and pro- 
claimed ‘Things haven't 
changed!’ 


For seasons 22, 25 and 26, 
DWB/DREAMWATCH BULLE- 
TIN provided excellent previews 
of the coming season in the is- 
sues just prior to the seasons 
starting on television. Whether, 
like most of us, DWB was disil- 
lusioned with seasons 23 and 24 
or thought their content so shal- 
low as not to be worth preview- 
ing I don't know, but no such 
previews appeared for those two 
seasons. 


In 1989 DOCTOR WHO BUL- 
LETIN (having switched to us- 
ing its full title rather than its 
acronym) began to incorporate 
coverage of other areas of tele- 
fantasy even though its coverage 
of DOCTOR WHO and calls for 
changes in production personnel 
were as strong as ever. Another 
revamp followed in 1994 when 
the zine became just DREAM- 
WATCH until about 1997 Gary 
Levy sold his interests in the 
publication to TITAN and sadly 
without the guiding hand of it’s 
creator, the publication has been, 
on something of a downward 
spiral ever since and is now a 
pale shadow of its past glorious 
self. 


PRIVATE WHO and its sister 
publication CHRONOTIS which 
appeared as a supplement 
within PW had been around 
since the early 80s. In 1983 
Richard Bignell sold photocopied 
Radio Times cast lists for 10p 
per sheet in April 1988 from its 
12h issue, PRIVATE WHO 


A Little Bit of Fanzine History 


SECOND DIMENSION 
Published by: The Whonatics 
Editor(s): Simon Horton, Paul Gilbert 
Frequency: Monthly 

No. Issues: 24 

Publication History: 1988-91 


PRIVATE WHO 

Published by: Guy Daniels/ 
Editor(s): John B McLay, Rod Ulm 
Frequency: quarterly 

No. Issues : 17 

Publication History: circa 1987-91 


SKARO 

Published by: Simon Lydiard 

Editor(s): Simon Lydiard, Vanessa Bishop 
Frequency: unknown 

No. Issues : unknown 

Publication History: circa 1985-92 


SONIC SCREWDRIVER 
Published by: Steven Grace 

Editor(s): Steven Grace & Gavin Miller 
Frequency: bi-monthly and/or irregularly 
No. Issues: 11 

Publication History: circa 1993-96 


TSV 


Published by: New Zealand Doctor Who Fan 
Club 

Editor(s): Paul Scoones (1987-88, 1991-2003); Paul 
Sinkovich (1987-88); Andrew Poulsen (1988-90); Scott 
Walker (1988); Richard Scheib (1988, 1990); Felicity 
Scoones (1991-94); Chris Mander (1991-93); David 
Ronayne (1993); Rochelle Thickpenny (1994-95); Jon 
Preddle (1995, 1999-2003); Daniel Spragg (1995); 
Matthew Dentith (1995); Nicholas Withers (1995-97); 
Tim Beverstock (2001-03); James Enright (2001-03); 
Peter Adamson (2002-03); Adam McGechan (2003) 
Frequency: currently 3 times per year 

No. Issues To Date: 68 

Publication History: 1987-present 


METAMORPH 

Published by: Zach Farquharson-Waugh 
Editor(s): Zach Farquharson-Waugh, Jackie Gibbs 
Frequency: Quarterly 

No. Issues: 14 

Publication History: 1990-93 
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really hit it’s stride as a slim but superbly pro- 
duced glossy A4 publication with Chronotis now 
appearing as a fanzine in it’s own right. Al- 
though rather more subtle than DWB, Guy 
Daniels wasn’t afraid to pull any punches!!! 


His editorial in the April 1988 issue bemoaned 
the 3 page CT which DWAS members had re- 
ceived the previous month (and he wasn’t the 
only one!) other delights was a guide to the four 
writers of Season 25, an interview with Pip and 
Jane Baker, Ian Briggs and Dick Mills as well 
as the usual merchandise reviews. Private Who 
was a publication with its finger very much on 
the pulse of modern who in an unbiased and 
favourably critical way. 


The very last major glossy fanzine and without 
a doubt, the very best of them all was THE 
FRAME, a masterpiece of a publication which 
first appeared in early 1987. This contained 
news and information on the coming season and 
reviews of the season just gone as well as a 
centrespread flashback and interviews with 
Who related people past and present. With the 
unqualified success of New WHO, if three fan- 
zines deserved to be revived then DWB, PRI- 
VATE WHO and THE FRAME are ripe for it. I 
have no doubt that they would find a large au- 
dience very quickly. With the current uncer- 
tainty (at the time of writing) as to whether or 
not Doctor Who will get a fourth season, if ever 
we needed DWB, by golly we need it now!!! 


STAR BEGOTTEN edited by Nick Cooper and 
Tim Munro appeared in the late 80s. It’s hu- 
mour was slightly adult but again Nick and 
Tim were not afraid to say what was on their 
minds and I for one was delighted to produce 
for them a ‘Decline was DWAS’ article as by 
this time, DWAS really had hit the skids. 


A brief innovation in the mid-80s was the Tape 
zine, fanzine recorded on to audio tape. Here 
we have three major contenders, the longest 
running of these was THE MASTER TAPE, 
then, in my opinion, the best of them all, 
TRANQUIL REPOSE and finally the idiosyn- 
cratic CT OF DEATH. All three of these were 
very entertaining affairs and it is a pity that 
this particular form of fan communication has 
not found its way on to CD. There was, at one 
point, a video zine as I recall, but this was at 
the time when blank videos were still quite 
expensive and again this particular medium 
never really caught on. 


The fact that with the exception of the mediocre 
TV movie we were bereft of new Doctor WHO 
for 16 years from 1989 to 2005 lead to a sub- 
stantial decline in the number of fanzines, al- 
though this alone cannot be regarded as a ma- 
jor factor as the birth of the Internet and the 
rise of news and fan sites has rendered the 
fanzine market almost obsolete. 


The last news zine of any quality was Shock- 
eye’s Snack, a delightful sister publication to 
Shockeye’s kitchen although both of them have 
now gone online. In 2007 the major news site is 
OUTPOST GALLIFREY which in these days of 
electronic media is right up there where DWB 


and PRIVATE WHO used to be in the heyday of 
the fanzine. I like many fans was shocked and 
horrified a few months ago when Outpost Galli- 
frey’s editor, Shaun Lyon decided to call it a day 
and apart from its forum, OG disappeared for a 
couple of months. 


Thankfully Shaun saw the error of his ways 
and Outpost Gallifrey was quickly revived and 
back where it belongs right at the top of the fan 
site tree. Outpost Gallifrey’s nearest rival was 
a lovely little site called Planet Who, which 
suddenly stopped dead around late 2005 saying 
that it would be back in 2006. Planet Who occa- 
sionally beat Outpost Gallifrey to bits of news 
and I for one awaited it’s return with eager 
anticipation though my general view is that 
since it returned in October 2006 it is some- 
thing of a pale shadow of its former self , sadly 
it never managed to regain it’s old form and 
recently closed down once again, presumably 
for good this time. 


Of course the official news site is of course the 
BBC’s own DR WHO site and a very good job it 
does too other than the fact that on many occa- 
sions Outpost Gallifrey have printed the exclu- 


One must ask, in these days of 
electronic media, could the 
fanzine market be successfully 


revived? 


sives a good time before they appear on the 
BBC site. Serendipity is a superb site for news. 
The official site of the London Local Group, the 
Temporal Renovators, edited by Chuck Foster. 
This site has an index of news stories and occa- 
sionally comes up with an exclusive. 


In the 1980s, EYE OF HORUS was a superbly 
produced A5 fanzine based in York. A few 
years ago, having changed his name, Kevin 
Swann revived Eye of Horus as a web site 
Again this is one which is superb in design but 
just occasionally can be a little far off the mark 
with its news but when it is spot on, it is abso- 
lutely fantastic. It’s reviews of newly televised 
stories are some of the very best to be found 
anywhere on the internet. 


UNIT NEWS often comes up with an exclusive 
in terms of a story title, director, writer or guest 
star before anyone else. Its depth is very thor- 
ough, although its design is a little sterile in 
appearance; it is well worth checking out. 
KASTERBOROUS is again an interesting site, 
which comes up with the occasional exclusive, 
which other sites might initially miss. GALLI- 
FREY FIVE was superb news but alas, apart 
from a poll asking what readers thought of the 
2005 Christmas Special ‘The Christmas Inva- 
sion’ Sadly, it has not been updated since Octo- 
ber 2005. 


A British site called WHOTOPIA, not to be in 
any way confused with our own WHOPTOPIA 
site, is a nice little affair but isn’t updated too 
often. Its last update was on 6 July 2006 and 
announced the appointment of Freema Agye- 
man as Martha Jones in Season 3 


For those who don’t particularly like to know 
Season news in advance, web sites are far bet- 
ter than fanzines as they often contain spoiler 
alerts which give the reader the option of look- 
ing or not looking, whereas with fanzines, you 
can, of course bypass the news pages but the 
opportunity is always there for a sneaky look. 


Forums have in many ways taken over from 
fanzine letters pages as the site for healthy 
debate regarding all matters WHO. The Resto- 
ration Team forum deals superbly with debates 
and information about the latest BBC Doctor 
Who and related issues, whilst the Outpost 
Gallifrey forum offers debate on all manner of 
WHO and fan matters. However, not to be 
overlooked are Custard’s DR WHO forum on 
the superb Roobarb forum which forums part of 
the superb ZETA MINOR DVD site and for 
more general debate on all areas of classic TV 
one can do no better than to look at the Mauso- 
leum Club forum, which for some months now 
has had a running thread ‘Old Who Better than 
New Who? which at the time of writing, has 
over 900 postings to that thread alone. 


One must ask, in these days of electronic me- 
dia, could the fanzine market be successfully 
revived? I think the answer, with the right 
motivation is ‘yes’. Ok, so the major factors are 
in time and production costs and time is always 
major factor. Costs can I think be more or less 
recouped if the fanzine is priced correctly, but 
the major problem is now is in the matter of 
publicity. As far as that goes, we are almost 
back to 1977 standards as DWAS, I gather, is a 
pale shadow of what it used to be, although not 
having been a member since 1994 I am hardly 
in a position to comment. 


However, DWAS could I suppose lead the way. 
What is needed is a good visual article on the 
zines of both the fanzine and the Society's hey- 
day and a revival of the fanzine awards. How- 
ever, there is no telling that this would work 
entirely. If some of the zines of the past could 
be revived in the way that SKARO so success- 
fully was, that might lead to a competitive zine 
market. 


In terms of news and exclusives problems may 
arise as we know RTD likes to keep as much as 
possible under wraps and considering how suc- 
cessful Doctor Who's revival has been, there’s 
nothing wrong with that but it does make ex- 
clusives and set visits rather hard to come by. 


From photocopied zines to glossy professional 
publications to tape and video zines to web sites 
and forums of variable quality, methods of fan 
communication keep on evolving and changing 
and it is anyone’s guess what developments will 
occur in the future. 


Article by Gary Phillips 
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OK, let’s put the question right out front: What went 
wrong with Torchwood? 


Obviously, I'm not talking about the ratings, which 
were so good that BBC3 and BBC2 fought over who gets 
the show for the next season. (The broadcast channel 
BBC2 won.) But I can’t be the only one who was very 
excited by the idea of Torchwood (Doctor Who spinoff! 
Captain Jack Harkness! the return of the Rift and 
Gwen Cooper’s possible connection to it!) only to be 
underwhelmed when the show was broadcast. 


The problems to come weren't obvious with the episode 
one, “Everything Changes,” which is arguably a more 
solid series opener than Doctor Who's “Rose.” Shown 
from Gwen's point of view, viewers meet the team and 
see both the wonder and the peril of working for the 
Torchwood Institute: alien technology that can be used 
for good or can corrupt the human soul (in this case, 
Suzie’s). We also learn about Captain Jack’s not-so- 
little secret, cleverly connected to his last Doctor Who 
appearance in “The Parting of the Ways” without get- 
ting too continuity-heavy about it. 


From there, though, series 1 seemed to lose its way, as 
if no one really had a firm grasp on what kind of show 
Torchwood was meant to be. Is it a serious drama with 
science fiction elements, like the don’t-say-the-word- 
“vampire” series Ultraviolet? Or is it a more light- 
hearted romp like, say, Jonathan Creek? As you might 
expect considering its parent program, the mandate for 
Torchwood ~ reported in several media outlets — was a 
sort of Doctor Who with sex and swearing and gore and, 
like, other stuff that’s supposed to be adult. But that’s 
more like a juvenile fanboy’s dream, not a guiding phi- 
losophy for good television. 


While strong plots are important to any successful se- 
ries (and Tl get to those in a minute), ultimately 
they're just frameworks for interaction of the charac- 
ters. Unfortunately, characters seem to be Torchwood’s 
weakest point. I understand the idea of “anti-heroes” — 
people with complex motives and dubious intentions — 
but ultimately, you're supposed to cheer for them de- 
spite their flaws. The characters of Torchwood, though, 
are so inconsistently written that they're incomprehen- 
sible and, as a result, downright unlikable. 


Take our gap-toothed heroine Gwen, who is supposed to 
be our gateway character to the Torchwood world. She 
makes mistakes, sure — but when she jumps into bed 
with bad-boy Owen, she betrays her boyfriend Rhys 
and, by extension, everything in her “normal” life. It’s 
tough to look on her with respect after that. Ianto 
Jones, who seems like the Torchwood’s most reliable 
and dependable guy, keeps a secret in the basement 
that could kill not only the whole team but the entire 
planet as well. But once Lisa the Cyberwoman is dealt 
with, he’s allowed to stay on the team — even though 
he’s caused the gruesome death of at least two people 
(the Japanese scientist and the pizza girl) — and gener- 
ally returns to life as normal. Even Jack is hard to sym- 
pathize with — because he’s aloof and “mysterious,” he 
rarely lets people into his confidence and seldom shows 
the kind of charm we saw in Doctor Who. Yes, this is 
supposed to be because Jack feels the weariness of be- 
ing immortal ~ but since we never get a firm timeline 
on Jack’s life since he left the Doctor (how long has he 
lived? how did he end up in Torchwood? etc.), we see the 
result without being clear on the cause. 


Toshiko may be the only exception here — she isn’t so 
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Series 1 seemed to lose its way, as if 


no one really had a firm grasp on 
what kind of show Torchwood was 


meant to be. 


much unlikeable as just confused and lonely. But be- 
cause there's so little focus on her — just “Greeks Bear- 
ing Gifts” seems to give her more to do than be a tech 
genius or a sarcastic quipster — I feel like we don’t see 
enough of her to judge one way or another. 


Then, of course, there’s Owen. I'm hard-pressed to 
name a character in other television programs who is as 
odious, ill-conceived and logically inconsistent as Owen 
is. He goes from horndog to crusader for a rape victim 
back to horndog who ends up in bed with Gwen — then 
later we're supposed to believe he’s capable of a serious, 
adult love affair. After that, he goes into a death-wish 
depression that threatens not only himself, but every 
member of the team. He bullies Ianto, shoots Jack 
(without knowing he can’t be killed) and opens the Rift 
without understanding the consequences. Yet somehow, 
we're supposed to feel sympathy for him when he 
breaks down crying in the final moments of “End of 
Days.” Nope, sorry, not gonna buy it. 


The interactions between the characters seem to be 
based on this rule: “I may have done something bad, but 
you've done things even worse, so don’t even think 
about judging me!” It starts right in “Everything 
Changes”: Owen is using the alien “cologne” to pick up 
chicks (and dudes), but at least he’s not addicted to the 
resurrection glove like Suzie is. From there, it just esca- 
lates: Jack lets the fairies take the little girl, but at 
least he didn’t have a horrible secret in the basement 
like Ianto. Toshiko is seduced by an alien who can read 
minds, but at least she’s not screwing around like Gwen 
and Owen. Owen lets pilot Diane Hunter fly back into 
the Rift, but Jack helps John Ellis commit suicide. And 
so on. 
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By the finale, “End of Days,” team members are 
turning on each other, and it’s obvious that 
none of them has experienced any character 
growth. If anything, they’ve become more frac- 
tured precisely because they haven't learned 
any lessons from the previous 12 episodes. 


OK, even theorizing that the characters of 
Torchwood are not meant to be likeable, at the 
very least they should be consistent. The reason 
why The X-Files and the new Doctor Who can 
manage any number of storytelling styles with- 
out jarring viewers is that, no matter what the 
crazy situations, the Doctor is still the Doctor, 
Fox Mulder is still Fox Mulder, etc. It’s inter- 
esting to note that each of these had a strong 
writer/producer — Russell T. Davies and Chris 
Carter — who wrote a majority of the episodes 
and kept a firm handle on who's who and what 
the overall direction of the series should be. 


Now that his time is split among Doctor Who, 
The Sarah Jane Adventures and Torchwood, 1 
get the impression that Davies’ attention is 
primarily on Doctor Who (which it should be), 
leaving Torchwood in less-skilled hands ~ and 
that consistency of character seems to be the 
i) first casualty. Lead writer/co-producer Chris 
Chibnall wrote four of the series’ episodes: the 
gorefest “Countrycide,” the middling “Day One,” 
the decent finale “End of Days” and the shite- 
fest that is “Cyberwoman.” 
From that track record, it’s 
obvious even he didn’t have a 
clear idea what everything was 
about. (The effect of Davies’ 
split attention on the Sarah 
Jane series is yet to be deter- 
mined.) 


With well-drawn characters, 
some of the show’s weaker plots 
might have been more forgiv- 
able — but without people we 
care about, too many episodes 
are doomed from the start. Also, while I'm 
keenly aware that there have been few really 
new plots since about Charles Dickens’ time (for 
more on this, read my review for “Out of Time” 
elsewhere in this issue), Torchwood seems de- 
termined to directly lift ideas — and not in a 
clever Doctor Who kind of way, but a copyright 
lawsuit kind of way. “Day One” is taken directly 
from the film Liquid Sky. “Countrycide” is like 
The Texas Chain Saw Massacre, only Welsh. 
“Combat” writer Noel Clarke (better known as 
Mickey Smith from Doctor Who) steals from the 
movie Fight Club, right down to some of the 
dialogue 


Then, of course, there’s the sex. Let me say 
right now that I'm hardly a prude, but here’s 
the key: Sexual situations on a mature, adult 
drama need to have a purpose. Too many of 
Torchwood’s sex scenes seem shochorned into 
the episodes. Have an alien that feeds on orgas- 
mic energy? Fine, showing sex is expected. But 
having Owen and Gwen groping while in mortal 
terror from a Cyberwoman seems like junior 
high school stuff. Then there’s the whole im- 
plied affair between Jack and Ianto — not long 
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after Ianto has lost the woman who is supposed 
to be the love of his life, when Jack and Ianto 
exchanged some pretty harsh words about each 
other. Huh? How does that make sense? Unless 
everyone on the Torchwood team subscribes to 
Owen’s theory about “f--- buddies” — but doesn’t 
that seem too convenient? Just like it’s conven- 
ient that everyone is bisexual. 


Those readers in the United States will under- 
stand when I say that the majority of the sex on 
Torchwood is like a 3 a.m. viewing of Cinemax 
— tawdry and ultimately devoid of character 
value or dignity. By the time the series gets 
around to what are supposed to be real love 
affairs ~ Owen and Diane, Jack and (oddly) the 
real Captain Jack Harkness — we've become so 
jaded by the procession of bed-hopping that 
they lack any real dramatic impact or emo- 
tional connection to the audience. 


So, after all that slagging off, it’s only fair to 
ask: What went right with Torchwood? What’s 
funny ~ or telling — is that when I ask this 
question to the four others in our unofficial 
Torchwood viewing group, I get a lot of blank 
stares as they seem to replay the 13 episodes in 
their minds and search for something nice to 
say. That's never a good sign. 


After some thought, here are some things I did 
like: Gareth Thomas’ performance as a killer in 
“Ghost Machine”; the creepi- 
ness of the fairies and Jack’s 
grief over Estelle in “Small 
Worlds’; the  all-too-human 
terror of “Countrycide”; To- 
shiko’s walk through the 
streets hearing people’s various 
thoughts in “Greeks Bearing 
Gifts; Gwen and Suzie’s meta- 
physical car ride in “They Keep 
Killing Suzie”; selling alien 
artifacts on eBay in “Random 
Shoes”; the portrayal of the 
trans-temporal refugees in 
“Out of Time”; the polite evil of Billis Manger 
(who somehow reminds me of actor Peter Cush- 
ing) in the two-part finale; the demon’s march 
through Cardiff in “End of Days.” 


You also can’t discount the Doctor Who factor: 
We're watching to see what the connections are 
From Jack’s central mysteries to the Doctor's 
hand in a jar, from a Cyberwoman to the final 
moments where Jack is apparently whisked 
away in the TARDIS, Russell T. Davies knows 
this and sprinkles enough hints to keep us tun- 
ing in. But if Torchwood were not a Doctor Who 
spinoff, would we be watching? Yeah, probably 
for the first few episodes — we're all looking for 
the next big program to feed our sci-fi habits. 
With the quality of Torchwood series 1, the real 
question is: How long would we keep watching? 


Here’s hoping that series 2 finds its footing. Il 
be one of those watching — with a grudging 
hope that better things are just around the 
corner. 


Article by Chris Kocher 
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EPISODE ONE 
EVERYTHING |GHANGES 


‘Torchwood. If the name is an anagram of Doctor Who, 
is this new series just a rearrangement of the parent 
show's necessary sections. You know, a hero, a hero- 
ine, a special gadget or two and fighting aliens while 
preserving the balance of good and evil i.e. good nearly 
always wins. Well, I suppose you could loosely say so, 
but this offspring from Who definitely has an identity 
all its own. It’s neither The X-Files meets This Life 
that it was advertised as, nor a mix of anything else 
really. It's just...orchwood, and that's what it should 
be, in a style all its own. 


We're first introduced to this latest brainchild series 
from Russell T. Davies in the opening episode Every- 
thing Changes, where WPC Gwen Cooper has her 
curiosity piqued when the forensic investigation of a 
stabbing victim is closed down and a special ops team 
known as ‘Torchwood’ moves in. From this moment on 
Gwen’s world is turned on its head. She sees them 
revive the victim, and then has an encounter with an 
alien creature all skin and teeth that rips the head off 
a hospital orderly. Introductions to the team of Torch- 
wood and the subsequent cover up that does more than 
wipe their existence from her head also brings her to 
uncover just who is behind the stabbing and two oth- 
ers, an investigation that ends up being very close to 

world she has merely glimpsed. Gwen is 
forced to acknowledge that her hitherto relatively cosy 
little world, despite being on the sharp end of day- 
day police work, is not the be all and end all and that 
there is another world, a darker world that is inhab- 
ited by weird creatures, alien machinery and an or- 
ganisation with an American leader who seemingly 
disappeared during the Second World War and proves 
conclusively to her that he is a man who cannot die, 
though whether she really can believe that will have to 
wait for another day... 


It may be called Everything Changes, but what doesn’t 
change is the quality of productions coming out of BBC 
Wales under the cover of Doctor Who, Life On Mars or 
now Torchwood. This premiere episode (shown back to 
back in the UK with second episode Day One) oozes 
style from the word go. There are charismatic perform- 


ances from all the main Torchwood team members, 
from the one-shot-only Indira Varma as the literal 
‘femme fatale’ Suzie Costello to Burn Gorman as doc- 
tor Owen Harper, whose flip and irreverent attitude 
marks him out as possibly the most interesting. Naoko 
Mori reprises her role as doctor Toshiko Sato from 
Aliens of London and we see that she’s more than a 
pretty face good at doing autopsies on augmented pigs 
but a whiz with computers too, while Gareth David- 
Lloyd does well enough with the more limited charae- 
ter of liaison and transport officer Ianto Jones. With a 
strong cast like this headed by John Barrowman as 
the returning but darker Captain Jack Harkness and 
Eve Myles as WPC Gwen Cooper whose curiosity al- 
most gets her killed, this is one sexy looking series. 
The writing is grim, gritty but charismatic too, a good 
opening script by Davies for a series not to be missed. 


The direction by Brian Kelly suits it down to the 
ground, with thankfully none of the off-putting ste- 
dicam with weird angles or continual jump-cutting 
between scenes and characters that plagues so much 
modern drama — we get a chance to see the drama 
unfold properly under professional and stylish direc- 
tion and camera work and there's no over-reliance on 
Who continuity for plot points either, though it’s there 
if you want to look for it and raise a smile. 


The other production values on the series are again 
top notch, with the Torchwood HQ, the Hub, being 
particularly impressive, although one thing that did 
disappoint a bit was the title sequence and theme 
music - over almost in a flash and not really imprint- 
ing itself on the memory. Still, a minor grumble 'm 
not going to waste any time on. With so many people 
working on this series who have worked on the new 
Who, it’s not difficult to see that this should be a qual- 
ity product from the word go — and it is. It’s not Who 
mark two, it’s a new entity called Torchwood. Get used 
to it — because I think it’s here to stay. (Martin Hearn] 


1S, 


EPISODE TWO 
DAY ONE] 


PC Gwen Cooper of the South Wales Police Force has 
got a new job. She’s been hurriedly seconded to a 


‘special ops’ group occasionally known as ‘Torchwood’. 
This means she gets to wander around in civvies and 
hang out with a group of cool dudes who zip about 
Cardiff in a souped-up Mystery Machine, investigating 
impossible crimes and tangling with some very un- 
usual criminals. This is Day One’, episode two of the 
long-awaited Doctor Who spin-off Torchwood and 
frankly I'm not entirely convinced. 


I can’t quite put my finger on it either, which is par- 
ticularly irritating. Episode one, Russell T Davies’ 
‘Everything Changes’, rattled along at such a lick and 
threw so many ideas and so many characters at the 
wall that some of them were bound to stick and most 
of them managed to distract from the rather peculiar 
‘look’ of the whole undertaking. It’s fair to say that 
British TV is a bit out of practice when it comes to 
creating fast-paced, high-concept action shows. Doctor 
Who, being a rather unique beast, operates by its own 
rules and exists in its own television Universe where it 
can really do no wrong. Torchwood is on dodgier 
ground though, because it’s so clearly been designed to 
be a British version of so many American genre shows 
of the past decade, Joss Whedon’s Angel in particular. 
British TV can do lots of things very well but the one 
thing it just can’t do, no matter how hard it tries, is be 
American. This may be just because we haven't been 
inclined to try to make that sort of slick, glitzy dramas 
or because we just can’t do it. Torchwood is lots of 
flash and zap, lots of atmospheric helicopter shots of 
glamorous Cardiff (which, Cardiff Bay or no Cardiff 
Bay, is really no substitute for the Los Angeles sky- 
lines of the best American dramas), lots of big acting 
and very high concepts. But it just doesn’t look right. 
It doesn’t have conviction. This may just be teething 
troubles, the early days of a new show trying to find its 
feet in unfamiliar territory but so far Torchwood 
seems to be trying too hard when it really ought to be 
effortless. 


Stories like ‘Day One’ probably don't help the shows 
cause all that much. Too much of the series’ pre- 
publicity has been predicated upon the “his Life 
meets The X Files” angle, which series creator Russell 
T Davies has lately been keen to play down. This has 
been widely interpreted as ‘lots of sex — any sex — and 
lots of swearing.’ How unfortunate, then, that episode 
two should hang its narrative hat on the hoary old 
‘sex-obsessed alien on a nookie rampage’ peg. It’s not 
only a painfully-obvious idea for a supposedly adult 
science-fiction show keen to distance itself from its 
family-friendly sister series, it's also an achingly- 
clichéd idea, already done to death in the Species films 
and in episodes of shows such as The X Files, The 
Outer Limits and, yes, Angel. But against all the odds, 
Torchwood just about pulls it off — and it does it by 
deciding not to concentrate on the salacious and the 
titillating (although there’s a bit of both on display 
here) but, like Doctor Who, directing us towards the 
humanity of the characters and the inhumanity of the 
situations they find themselves in. Scenes set in the 
Torchwood hub — a beautifully-detailed set chaotically 
arranged and unsympathetically photographed, sadly 
—with new girl Gwen getting to know her new working 
colleagues and, later, appearing to empathise with the 
plight of a formless alien entity which thrives on the 
energies released at the height of sexual passion, are 
far more interesting than any number of scenes of 
people running about waving guns and shouting. This 
is clearly destined to be Torchwood’s greatest strength 
— its humanity. Like Doctor Who the show looks set to 
explore its lead characters and, hopefully, the audience 
will get to know them and enjoy spending time with 
them as the series progresses. Already we're intrigued 
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by Captain Jack Harkness (played with effortless joy 
by John Barrowman); of course seasoned Doctor Who 
viewers already know the answers to the questions 
Gwen and the rest of the Torchwood gang are asking. 
Who is Jack? Where is he from? Why is he unable to 
die? Why is he hanging around Cardiff of all places? 
Ah, now that would be telling... 


It’s to writer Chris Chibnell’s credit that it’s hard to 
tell the difference in style between this episode and 
Davies's breakneck series opener. The humour is the 
same — perhaps a bit broader here — the character 
relationships simmering nicely, the slightly seedy 
urban style of storytelling to the fore. Torchwood’s 
world is one of back streets, slicing rain, noisy night- 
clubs, and casual sweaty sex. Into this modern-world 
cesspit roars a fireball, which crashes lands some- 
where in Cardiff. Torchwood’s investigations lead to 
Gwen inadvertently releasing a gaseous alien entity, 
which quickly finds a nubile host body that it can use 
to satiate its unusual sexual appetite. Frantic sex in a 
club toilet and a masturbating bouncer remind us that 
we may be in the DOCTOR WHO universe but we're 
worlds away from TARDISes, sonic screwdrivers and 
Jackie Tyler's broken washing machine. Torchwood 
track the host body down with ease and she’s held in a 
cell in the Hub; cue one quick lesbian fumble, a naked 
Owen Harper (Burn Gorman), a bit of handy swearing 
and that’s all Torchwood’s adult boxes ticked for this 
week, thanks very much. 


“Day One” is fun but unsatisfying. Torchwood’s drive 
to be gritty and adult can make it seem a bit obvious 
and heavy-handed and the resolution to the alien 
problem in ‘Day One’ — utilising some bit of handy 
alien technology, signposted earlier in the episode — is 
straight out of the deux ex machina school of script- 
writing. But the show’s dynamic has a lot of promise, 
the performances are all lively (more Naoki Mori and 
Gareth David-Lloyd, please!) and the writing is cheeky 
and self-mocking. I'm really not sure TORCHWOOD 
can hold a mass audience — it’s maybe just a little bit 
too sci-fi for conservative British tastes — but if it can 
manage to find its own voice and its own style, it may 
well have a very bright future indeed. The jury's still 
out but this is still a work in progress. [Paul Mount] 


EPISODE THREE 
GHOS]I MACHENE 


So this is what it’s like to have feelings. But how long 
will they last? Not very long, it seems. 


When we first met the Torchwood team in “Everything 
Changes,” we probably figured the title referred to the 
great trials that our hero with dark edges, Captain 
Jack Harkness, warned were coming in the 21% cen- 
tury. But obviously there was a subtler meaning, too: 
With Gwen Cooper joining the adventure, Torchwood 
team members are forced to confront their own hu- 
manity again. They'd become smug, detached, more 
worried about alien technology than the needs of those 
who walk Cardiff's streets. (The most obvious example 
of Torchwood’s casual morality, of course, was Suzie 
Costello, who killed randomly so she'd have test sub- 
jects for her “resurrection glove.”) 


Episode 2, “Day One,” shows Gwen arguing for the life 
of a girl possessed by an alien energy — but it’s not 
until this episode, “Ghost Machine,” that we see one of 
the original team succumb to obvious twinges of con- 
science. Arguably, it’s the least likely one, too: Dr. 
Owen Harper, who two episodes previously used what 
was essentially a date-rape drug to get anyone he 
wanted (male or female) to jump into bed with him. In 
“Ghost Machine,” though, he gets a taste of a life long 
extinguished and burns with revenge for a murdered 
teen. 


An intriguing twist is that the “ghosts” that Gwen and 
Owen see aren't really ghosts at all. The nifty alien 
gadget that allows this insight is explained with 
grade-A technobabble: It is said to contain “nano- 
technological quantum inducers” that can convert 
emotional energy left over from significant events into 
visions of those events, past or future. Jack's report on 
the Torchwood Institute's Web site speculates that it 
belonged to a “transdimensional being" that used it 
like a GPS receiver, allowing it to lock on to significant 
events and locate itself while traveling in time and 
space. Still, it's easier just to call it magic, like the “sex 
gas” creature and the resurrection glove. Make no 
mistake that Torchwood is shaping up to be a chip off 
the ol’ Doctor Who block: a telefantasy series more 
concerned with crackling action-adventure and charac- 
ter development than with strict adherence to science. 
(Take that, Commander Data!) 


The question about Owen's sudden compassion is: 


Does this thoughtless “Jack the Lad” (as Russell T. 
Davies calls him on the Declassified instalment for 
this episode) truly care about murdered Lizzie Lewis’ 
feelings, or is he more “possessed” by her strong emo- 
tions and translates them into a need to see justice 
done? Was he affected long-term by the violence of the 
crime, or is this something that will wear off with 
time? Judging from the next episode, “Cyberwoman,” 
it’s hard to feel that Owen’s quest for justice is a real 
or lasting extension of his character. When the Cyber- 
converted Lisa has him and Gwen cornered in a 
morgue drawer, Owen’s instinct is to go for the snog — 
even though doing so could give away their location. I 
understand there’s a certain need for a “reset button” 
in TV series that are not strict serial dramas (such as 
Lost, Babylon 5, Heroes, ete.), but wouldn't it be nice if 
characters learned something here and there? (The 
problem is even more evident after the over-the-top 
events of “Cyberwoman,” but that’s for another re- 
viewer to sort out...) 


A less-inspired inclusion is the idea of fate versus free 
will; a shop-worn concept used by every sci-fi show this 
side of The Twilight Zone (and probably earlier in pulp 
magazines of the 1940s and ‘50s). Characters think 
they know the future and can change it, but instead 
they cause it to happen anyway because of a misunder- 
standing about what they saw in the first place. Luck- 
ily, it’s not a major hinge to the story’s resolution, just 


a minor plot-mover to bring it all to a tidy conclusion — 
but even so, it has a “been there, done that, bought the 
T-shirt” quality to it. 


Despite its problems, “Ghost Machine” does offer up a 
few cool and scary moments. The backyard chase be- 
tween Owen and Bernie (the teen who somehow finds 
the “ghost machine” among a dead man’s junk) is very 
grounded in reality; right down to them both landing 
in the kiddie pool and the little girl watching with both 
fright and fascination. Also, the rape scene under the 
bridge is pretty chilling — but I'd be very worried about 
the production of the episode if it wasn't. 


Gareth Thomas (Blake from Blake’s 7) gives a creepy 
performance as the present-day Ed Morgan — all quiet 
paranoia and darting eyes when Owen goes rogue and 
corners him about the murder. Director Colin Teague’s 
choice to show Morgan's clenching and unclenching 
hand on the arm of the chair is a clever insight into 
the killer's intensity and rising anger without having 


it writ too large. 


“Ghost Machine” continues the drift between Gwen 
and her boyfriend, Rhys — he’s like the Jackie to her 
Rose, worried about mundane things like laundry 
while she’s off fighting alien threats. One of episode's 
sweeter moments is when the “ghost machine” re- 
minds Gwen about all the good memories from their 
relationship, leading her to appreciate Rhys a little 
more. But, again, how long will that last? And what 
happened to the rule that the alien artefacts aren't 
supposed to leave the Torchwood headquarters? Be- 
tween all the stuff that was taken out in “Everything 
Changes” and the unauthorized use of the force-field 
generator in “Day One” (as useful as that turned out to 
be), that rule seems to be the most ignored mandate in 
the series so far. 


Also adding to the sexual tension is what has to be one 
of the most erotic shooting lessons ever, with Jack 
seemingly turning Gwen from gun-stupid to Lara Croft 
in five easy lessons. Can they make it any more obvi- 
ous that these two will shag before the season is over? 


Final verdict: Not a bad episode, although one that 
(with a few rewrites here and there) wouldn't have 
been out of place during the middle seasons of The X- 
Files. Am I wrong to expect more? Not sure... but 
compared to “Cyberwoman,” “Ghost Machine” looks 
like Shakespeare. (Chris Kocher] 


ERTSODE FOUR 
CY BERWOMAN 


Originally titled "The Trouble With Lisa’, and now 
simply called "Cyberwoman’, this episode was written 
by Chris Chibnall, who has written four episodes of 
Torchwood in all, and who also wrote Episode 7 of the 
first series of Life On Mars 


‘The Plot: Ianto Jones is hiding a big secret down in the 
Torchwood basement - his half-converted girlfriend 
from the Battle of Canary Wharf (see the Doctor Who 
Series 2 episodes "Army of Ghosts" and "Doomsday"). 
He brings in a Japanese doctor who he believes can 
“cure” her. But things soon go wrong, and the Cyber- 
woman's destructive powers are unleashed upon the 
whole of Torchwood. Her intention is to carry on the 
Cybermens' plan to upgrade humanity, beginning with 
those in the Hub. 


This is a hard-hitting episode. It brings a lot of raw 
emotions to the fore. Ianto clearly loves Lisa, and will 
do anything for her, including lying to all of his team- 
mates in Torchwood, and even risking their lives. This 
story shows a real human side to all of the Torchwood 
regulars, as they are forced to deal with many emo- 
tions. Love, hate, fear, betrayal, and so on. The team is 
rocked to its very core. This is very effective storytel- 
ling, and I think "Cyberwoman" is the best episode of 
this series so far. 


It’s really nice to see that there are other layers to 
Ianto Jones, who has so far simply been relegated to 
the role of dog's body. He's this series’ Alfred the But- 
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ler, and up to now has been nothing more than that. In 
this episode he shows all of his weaknesses, and all of 


his strengths. But at the end of the day, I'm really not 
sure Captain Jack or the others could, or would really 
still trust Ianto enough to allow him to remain, so I'd 
really liked to have seen this story come much later in 
the run. 


Still, it’s a fabulous story that really packs in the emo- 
tion. This story couldn't exist without there having 
been a Doctor Who, but it takes concepts from Doctor 
Who to places they could never go within that series. 
Which is to this story's benefit. The amount of raw 
emotion packed into this episode is rare for any televi- 
sion show these days, so it makes for a refreshing 
change. An event like this would change every single 
one of the Torchwood team's lives, and so I hope we see 
this in subsequent episodes, otherwise it may prove to 
have been a complete waste of time. 


I could go on for ages about all the good things in this 
episode, but I think I'd better touch upon the few bad 
points. Happily, there aren't many. I liked the idea of 
Ianto stepping back into his old role, after all is said 
and done, by simply going back to his being the team's 
dog's body. With every ounce of emotion drained out of 
him by the preceding events, he simply carries on and 
starts cleaning up after the Torchwood team again, 
almost as if nothing has happened at all. But therein 
lies the first flaw I'd like to point out. As mentioned 
above, I simply don't believe he'd be allowed to carry 
on. I think Ianto would surely be dismissed. His be- 
trayal was probably the greatest we've seen in the 
series so far. And if someone you trusted with your life 
could so easily put your life in harm's way, no matter 
how noble the reason, wouldn't you be more than a bit 
unwilling to trust them as you had done up to now? 
No. Ianto should have been suspended for a period of 
time, at the very least. 


The other flaws really are technical. I simply don't 
care for this trend we have in television now with 
hand-held cameras. We see it in shows like the new 
Battlestar Galactica, which I find hard to watch as a 
result, because it makes me constantly feel dizzy. It 
doesn't work here any better than it works in Galac- 
tica. It really makes me feel claustrophobic, uncomfort- 
able and disconnected with the story that is being told. 
It’s a trend I'd definitely like to see phased out in a 
hurry in television. I know directors feel it gives a look 
of realism to their stories, but it's so obvious these 
days that it tends to give an artificial feel instead. So, 
no more nervous cameramen, BBC! 


Overall I have to give this episode a 9 out of 10. It was 
simply riveting television from start to finish, and 
every single member of the cast shined. The storytel- 
ling was incredible, and very gripping. This series 
regularly surpasses the new Doctor Who in both char- 
acterization and atmosphere. So far it's been more like 
Doctor Who than the new Doctor Who has! Strange 
that. Because, I now have to say that I like Torchwood 
much better than the new Doctor Who. Roll on Cap- 
tain Jack! [-Jonithan P Russell] 


eeene 


There’s a tradition in British literature and drama 
that suburbia can be a dangerous place. Behind the 
curtained windows, the neat front gardens and the 
identical houses lies something sinister, something 
murderous, something evil. Here Torchwood takes its 
first trip away from the urban setting and into this 
sinister tradition. 


Captain Jack revisits an old friend, Estelle (the always 
wonderful Eve Pearce), who has been studying fairies 
for many years. For Estelle fairies are the same im- 
ages as in children’s stories, pretty little girls in white 
dresses with butterfly wings — all sweetness and light 
— but to Captain Jack they are something far more 
sinister. Estelle has found a group of fairies living in 
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Roundstone Wood, an ancient wood on the edge of 
suburbia Cardiff, and she’s begun to study them. 


These fairies, though, aren’t there to enjoy the sights 
of modern Cardiff; they're there to recruit a new mem- 
ber. They have “chosen” Jasmine, a lonely little girl, to 
join them and nothing, not even Torchwood, can stand 
in their way. 


Peter J Hammond (PJ Hammond the creator of Sap- 
phire and Steel) has written a script that mines the 
European tradition of fairies with a modern eye. Over 
the recent decades we've come to view fairies as al- 
ways a force for good, flying around the forest, always 
granting wishes and never hurting anyone (Tinker- 
Bell has a lot to answer for), but this wasn't always so. 
In old folk stories fairies were just as likely to be evil 
and dangerous as they were to be good. Here the fair- 
ies are dangerous and vengeful creatures, like a spoilt 
child having a temper tantrum, they threaten to de- 
stroy the world if they don’t get their own way. 


PJ Hammond's writing for Sapphire and Steel had an 
unreal/other world feel to it, not so his script here. 
Here the story is firmly routed in reality, the reality of 
suburban life and re-marriage and that loneliness of 
the child that doesn’t fit in, which gives the fantasy 
element of the fairies an added sinister edge — some- 
thing creeping in to threaten our safe and cosy world. 
The paedophile choking to death on rose pettles was 
horrible for its shear realness. 


The other strand of story, nicely handled by script and 
cast, was the further development of the question 
“Who is Captain Jack?” Here we have glimpses of his 
life on Earth to date, his previous encounter with 
fairies and love affair with Estelle during World War 
II, but these ask far more questions then they answer. 
As frustrating as this is it also bodes well for the rest 
of the series because the history of Captain Jack is we 
are going to find out as things progress — a good way to 
hold attention. 


The Torchwood regulars rise to the challenges here, 
especially John Barrowman. Barrowman invests Cap- 
tain Jack with pathos and sadness here. His meetings 
with Estelle ripple with emotion (she thinks he’s his 
own son, not the same man who hasn't aged) but it’s 
the pain he invests into Estelle’s death that is posi- 
tively painful. In previous episodes Captain Jack has 


come over as cold and hard, distant in places, but here 
we begin to see the emotional heart of the character — 
and Barrowman does not disappoint in his perform- 
ance (proving that he’s more then just Mr Show Busi- 
ness). Unfortunately Owen Harper (Burn Gorman) is 
under used, having virtually nothing to do in this 
episode. 


Peter Hammond and Alice Troughton (The Director) 
mine the dark themes within this story as Torchwood 
takes a trip into fantasy and not just sci-fi. The fairies 
themselves are certainly not light and bright creatures 
but they're not the only ones. The fairies “Chosen One” 
isn’t such an innocent victim in all this, she actually 
takes pleasure in the fairies’ vengeance on her tormen- 
tors. Her look of glee as she watches the destruction of 
her parents’ party is truly chilling. Here they have 
taken a modern look at traditional folk tale, of evil 
spirits/fairies stealing away a child, and have mined 
the dark and sinister themes of this fantasy. The dark 
and hopeless ending almost makes you hold your 
breath in surprise. 


With Small Worlds Torchwood shows that its format 
can expand out to incorporate fantasy stories as well 
as gritty sci-fi plots. Torchwood is in that great tradi- 
tion of dark and downbeat science fiction, it also shows 
that there is an audience for good quality adult science 
fiction (its ratings go to prove that). [Drew Payne] 


A 


PITESODE Six 
: ea a ee 
COUNTRY CID 


Nearly halfway through the run of Torchwood, the 
series finally seems to be finding its feet, especially 
after the brilliant Small Worlds. 


Countrycide isn't an ordinary Torchwood episode by 
any means; for starters it's more a horror mystery 
than a science fiction adventure. 


If this episode had come earlier on, I may have been 
more impressed, but coming after Small Worlds it was 
abit of a let down. 

This was mainly due to the x-files doing something 
exceedingly similar, and pulling it off much better. 


For those of you who don't like Gwen being passed of 
as though she is a slut and kissing any of the blokes at 
an opportunity, then this episode just makes that 
worse, 

Having looked into this further after this episode the 
ones that tend to focus more on that sort of thing were 
Day One, Cyberwoman, and Countrycide. These 
all share one thing in common: Chris Chibnall wrote 
them all. 


Although this isn’t the best story so far this season, it's 
certainly the goriest and undoubtedly the scariest. If 
you are faint-hearted, then this is not one for you, and 
you'd be better off not watching it alone. I did watch 
this alone, and lets just put it that I was glad I wasn't 
watching it in a dark room. 

Countrycide is a much stronger Torchwood episode 
then any of Chibnall's previous attempts, and the 
spookiest since Ghost Machine. 
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The beginning hook of this episode is very scary, and 
at this stage could be an alien threat. However when 
something similar happens to the Torchwood team's 
car, the scariness of the quickly moving shadows is 
detracted due to it interrupting Gwen and Owen being 
all flirtatious with each other. Again. 


However the brilliance of this episode is in that it 
shows the dangers of working for Torchwood even 
more clearly and the viewer can start to relate to 
Gwen again as she is the one experiencing this stuff 
for the first time, though on occasions even Jack seems 
slightly worried in this one though he obviously does- 
n't show it clearly, saying that the others can look 
after themselves but he seems to be convincing himself 
rather than Gwen. Also the answer of why that Gwen 
asks to the culprits will send a shiver down anyone's 
spine. 


With Gwen occasionally being with Jack and Owen 
and with Ianto and Toshki looking for the Torchwood 
car, this gives us a chance to have a better insight into 
everyone. 


Ianto especially proves here that he's just an admin 
person and shouldn't be involved with all the mysteri- 
ous goings on because he can't cope with it. However 
this helps the viewer relate as Ianto see things still 
from an outside point of view, possibly even more so 
then Gwen, when Toshki disappears his emotional 
reaction is stronger than anyone else's would have 
been making the viewer realise the realism of the 
situation. 


Owen gets to shine in this episode. Putting aside the 
romance between him and Gwen, Owen shows his 
skills as a doctor and although most of the Torchwood 
team seem to concentrate on the job in hand Owen 
shows that he can see how difficult this is becoming for 
Gwen. 


At the end of this episode there is an emotional mo- 
ment when Gwen doesn't know if she can continue 
doing this as it is all getting too much and she doesn't, 
like not being able to tell anyone else, Jack isn't sure 
what to say, Ianto and Toshki are still slightly shaken 
from nearly becoming food, and Owen leaps into Bed 
with her (Well that is what seems to be implied). Yes 
they needed a way to keep Gwen in the series, so they 
gave her someone she could talk to, but finishing the 
conformation of there being something between Gwen 
and Owen that was started in Cyberwoman at the end 
of this episode seems rather tactless. 


I can't really say much more regarding the plot with- 
out giving the whole story away, especially with it 
being more of a mystery as to who or what is causing 
the disappearances and why, except to reiterate that 
unless you really like horror films this is not one to 
watch on your own. 


Even so, no Torchwood episode seems to be without 
some humour, and there are some very good lines in 
this one, most notably that “no other species in the 
universe goes camping” 


If Torchwood can keep up this standard, then it will be 
a brilliant series, however if it can keep up the stan- 
dard of Small Worlds then it would be utterly aston- 
ishing. 


All in all Countryeide is the strongest of Chibnall's 
stories, but the ‘sluttish’ behaviour sometimes 
detracted from the scariness of the story. Torchwood 
appears to be a success, but for this to be maintained it 
needs not to dip below this standard again, we don't 
want another Cyberwoman. (Claire Chaplin] 


At first glance, “Greeks Bearing Gifts” is about love 
and the manipulations that can occur in relationships. 
Its reference to ancient Greece is not necessarily obvi- 
ous. But there are levels to this episode, more to it 


been in question. The viewers knew very little about 
her. This episode does a lot to bring her into being as a 
/ round rather than flat character, conveniently though 
Mary's cyber-stalking. The relationship between Tosh 
and Mary is not hidden. It shows lesbian love as valid, 


+ even if the relationship is badly flawed from the begin- 


| 


EPISODE SEME 


a La 
GREEKS BEARING Gil 

than an examination of Toshiko’s character. Even so, 
as an examination of Tosh’s character, this episode 
does a lot to show her as a bit of a lost person, trying to 
find her way out of the miasma of human depravity 
that Mary's pendant awakens her to. Her relationship 
with Mary is an extension of that depravity; what 
should be a joyous entry into a world of new love, 
something that suits her (according to Gwen), is in 
actuality an exercise in the exploitation of human 
emotion. 


Deeper than this exploitation is the idea that human 
have a great deal of emotion and thought that is ex- 
ploitable. Through the use of the pendant, the skele- 
tons in the closet are on display, from Granddad’ little 
secret to the psychotic jealousy that drives a man to 
murder his ex-wife and children. Aside from one man’s 
fantasy as James Bond and another man’s attempt at 
working out lesbian sex, there are very few positive 
thoughts on display in this episode; perhaps this is a 
manipulation in itself, as if writer Toby Whitehouse 
couldn't use anything nice to portray his initial main 
point that humans are, at their core, nasty little crea- 
tures. 


There are moral messages in “Greeks Bearing Gifts” 
that I have, thus far, not seen in other episodes. Mary 
tells us that all beings wage war, and that “even across 

. unimaginable distances there are fundamentals 
that stay exactly the same” — and those include love 
and homesickness for one’s family. Related to that is 
the idea that love relationships are valid no matter 
what form they take, whether they're between two 
women or between a vulnerable human and an alien 
with ulterior motives. Another theme is that 21* cen- 
tury culture is, at its core, a culture of invasion. 


It’s telling that war and invasion are the only two that 
are completely fleshed out by the minor characters’ 
thoughts that Tosh overhears. Love is not something 
that seems to be equitable with the people of Torch- 
wood, since so far, the love affairs of the various char- 
acters have all ended badly. Jack’s admonishment to 
Tosh about only seeing a snapshot of humanity is not 
enough to actually make me believe that this episode 
presumes there is more to the current culture than 
war and invasion. 


There are some wonderful aspects to this episode. 
Mary is drop-dead gorgeous — even her alien form is 
not unattractive. Clearly, Ianto is still suffering from 
the death of Lisa; this provides a sense of continuity as 
well as a welcome relief from the idea that characters’ 
issues are resolved in the span of one episode. Using 
the pendant as a vehicle to show this pain means the 
viewer knows (and Tosh) but that very little time can 
actually be spent on the angst of loss. The interaction 
between the Torchwood characters is less strained 
than previous episodes, with the weight of human 
depravity nicely balanced with the teasing Owen re- 
ceives from his less-than-accurate field assessment of 
his heartless vietim. 

The levels of this episode are numerous. Until this 
episode, Toshiko’s sexuality, her very character has 


|| with every day. The thought is a comforting one, but 


ning ~ but it’s a flaw not uncommon in heterosexual 
relationships as well. 
| 
The second level is one of depravity, of human weak- 
| ness and vulnerability created through our own appe- 
tites for the forbidden. This is offset, however, in the 
very last moments of the episode, when Jack reminds 
Tosh that what she has witnessed is only a snapshot of 
an entire reality, one piece of a very large puzzle. By 


| this, he means, presumably, the people Tosh interacts 


not one that is believable given the context of the 
episode. While she may have only seen a snapshot of 
Torchwood, the reality of the wider world is much 
darker, considering most of the thoughts Tosh could 


understand were depraved or violent. She is still left 
with a much more violent reality. 


“Greeks Bearing Gifts” lives up to its title. Not only is 
Mary marooned, but also so is Tosh. What she knew 
before Mary no longer exists, destroyed by a gift as 
‘Troy was destroyed. What Tosh does with this knowl- 
edge remains to be seen, but overall, the viewer gets a 
better character for it. (Laine Lubar] 


Artwork by Brian Taylor (Everything Changes, Day 
One); Andy Hackett (Ghost Machine, Cyberwoman, 
Small Worlds), Kyle Beech (Countrycide, Greeks 
Bearing Gifts) 

All artwork copyright the respective 

creators - used by permission. 


We continue our review 
of Torchwood 


In the next issue 
of Whotopia 
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Rose is gone, separated from the Doctor forever 
in a parallel dimension with a reunited family 
and a new job as a member of an alternate 
Torchwood. For Rose, her fate is bittersweet, 
and for the Doctor, who has only just finished 
trying to say goodbye to his cherished compan- 
ion, there is little time to mourn the loss. 
There’s a very angry bride (Catherine Tate) in 
the TARDIS and the Time Lord will have to 
figure out how a human from the 21st century 
has managed to transport herself inside a so- 
phisticated time ship. But unraveling that mys- 
tery is only the beginning of a Christmas Day 
adventure that will lead to a major revelation 
about the origin of the planet Earth and the evil 
that waits within, ready to be reborn... 


“The Runaway Bride” has a pretty powerful 
mission: Not only does it have to deliver 60 
minutes of holiday excitement and joy, it has to 
live up to the expectations set by the first Doc- 
tor Who Christmas special in 2005 and get 
viewers ready for a new era for the series — one 
without Billie Piper’s Rose Tyler. Even the re- 
generation of the Ninth Doctor at the end of 
Series 1 was arguably not as big a hurdle for 
the series as the loss of the show’s primary 
emotional and narrative focus since the very 
first episode (titled very tellingly, as I'm sure 
you'll recall, “Rose”). It is through Rose that we 
were reintroduced to the world of the Doctor, 
and is through Rose and her family that every- 
thing has been distilled since that time. Now 
both the audience and the Doctor will have to 
carry on without her, and the road ahead is 
uncertain but still exciting. 


Catherine Tate’s casting garnered a lot of atten- 
tion in the mainstream press, but it was in fan 
circles that it received the most critical feed- 


back. For many who knew her career as a come- 
dienne well, her addition to the Doctor Who 
mythos was either praise- or cringe-worthy. 
Having no previous experience with Tate at all 
prior to this, however, I found her adequate to 
the task of playing a shrill, annoying, but inde- 
pendent woman capable of holding her own 
with the Doctor and even standing up to an 
ancient spider-woman with aplomb. While I 
didn’t exactly warm to her performance, and 
God knows I certainly didn’t want her to re- 
main as a companion (never a danger really), 


“Having no previous 
experience with Tate at all 
prior to this, I found her 
adequate to the task of 
playing a shrill...” 


she made for a fun diversion and perhaps ex- 
actly the right kind of bridge between the pro- 
found relationship with Rose and whatever 
happens next with Martha Jones. 


As for that ancient spider-woman herself, the 
Empress of the Racnoss is an impressive special 
effects achievement for Doctor Who — a full-size 
animatronics masterwork that places actress 
Sarah Parish into a huge red motorized night- 


mare of an arachnid. It’s just a shame she does- 
n't seem to be able to take so much as a single 
step in any direction, and it’s here that the 
strange paradox of current Who rears its head. 
The show has a substantial budget for eye- 
pleasing special effects, but its ambitions often 
over-reach its limitations, and in the case of the 
Empress, the production spent every last dime 
making it look pretty but then apparently 
couldn’t spare any more to make her ambula- 
tory. Even a quick cut or two to a CGI version 
in long shots to make it look a bit less like a 
huge set-bound machine would have been wel- 
come, but perhaps the computer effects allot- 
ment had already been spent on the TARDIS 
car chase. 


Ah yes, a word about that sequence. Kicking off 
the story proper with the Doctor in pursuit of a 
captured Donna (kidnapped by one of the pilot 
fish robot Santas from last year, and really, 
don’t bother trying to figure out why they’re 
back, there’s no point), the chase down the 
highway with the TARDIS whirling between 
cars, the Doctor hanging out the police box door 
and urging Donna to jump inside, is a breath- 
taking, crowd-pleasing slice of action adventure 
that pushes the boundaries of what we've seen 
in Doctor Who before and gears things up nicely 
for another Christmas romp. 


Sadly, that really is about as adrenaline-fueled 
as it gets. This story just isn’t quite as compel- 
ling as last year’s, and even the threat of the 
Racnoss, while certainly as global as that of the 
Sycorax invasion, lacks the same sense of im- 
pending doom. A huge rock-like ship hovering 
over UK landmarks somehow packs a lot more 
punch than a flashlight shining up from a shaft 
with dialogue telling us that yes, trust us, there 
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MOVING UP Uh 
FANDOM 
Joe Lidster 

interviewed 


Big Finish productions, aside from whisk- 
ing The Doctor into marvellous new ad- 
ventures in time and space, has proven to 
be a fertile ground for introducing excit- 
ing new authors to Doctor Who fandom. 


Rapidly moving up the fandom roster is 
author JOE LIDSTER, author of the audio 
plays THE RAPTURE, MASTER, TERROR 
FIRMA and THE GATHERING as well as 
the upcoming (and highly anticipated) 
THE REAPING which features the long 
awaited return of Janet Fielding’s Tegan 
Jovanka to the world of Doctor Who. 


His other Big Finish credits include addi- 
tions to the UNIT, SAPPHIRE AND STEEL 
and TOMORROW PEOPLE ranges as well 
as appearing as an actor in both UNIT and 
GALLIFREY’s audio adventures. 


From Angels on the dance floor to the 
Dalek ravaged Earth of the future, Lid- 
ster’s tales have done a marvellous job of 
combining solid adventure with an em- 
phasis on the inner workings of the iconic 
characters of Doctor Who. Whotopia re- 
cently had an opportunity to interrupt 
Joe’s busy schedule for a few questions 
about the past, present and future. 


What sparked an interest in writing for 
you? 


When I was younger I was really into acting but 
always had an interest in writing. I was fasci- 
nated by how characters developed and how 
they're influenced and affected by what hap- 
pens to them. And, as I got older, I just became 
more interested in the writing side of it. To be 
honest, I'm not really sure where it came from. 
I just like scaring people or making them laugh 
or cry. 


What are your early memories of Doctor 
Who? 


I think my earliest memory of Doctor Who is 
being terrified of the Malus but it’s only really 
from Trial of A Timelord onwards that I can 
properly remember watching it. 


S 


rales 
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Do you recall the moment that made you a 
fan? For me, the first story I ever saw was 
“Ark In Space” but my lifelong fandom 
kicked in around “Pyramids Of Mars”, 
when I fell in love with the gothic atmos- 
phere mixed with high-concept science 
fiction. Oh, and mad Tom of course. 


I suppose I became what you call a fan through 
the Target books. Our local library had all the 
Peter Davison hardbacks and I used to find 
them so thrilling. Especially, bizarrely, Warri- 
ors Of The Deep. Then, our school bookshop had 
a copy of the Dragonfire novelisation and I sup- 
pose that’s when I made the real connection 
between the programme I was enjoying on the 
telly and the books I'd been reading. I wrote to 
the BBC and they sent me this three or four 
page Ad fact file about the series and I was 
hooked. I had to find out who Katarina and Liz 
Shaw were! Then I met this other kid at school 
who was a big fan and he started lending me 
the old videos and that and I just loved it all. I 
started buying the New Adventures when they 
came out and loved them too and I guess they’re 
what kept me as a fan until Big Finish came 
along. 


What brought you to the attention of Big 
Finish? 


I was actually starting to lose interest in Doctor 
Who at the time. The Eighth Doctor BBC books 
didn’t really appeal to me and Id only got a 
couple of the Big Finish releases. 


I think I was in the same boat at the 
time... 


However, I'd studied Media at university and 
was being turned down for every job I applied 
for and, one day, I just figured I could try and 
pitch a story to Big Finish. I sent them my idea, 
The Priory Experience which featured the Sixth 
Doctor and Peri stopping aliens taking over the 
world with dance music, back in 2000. I was 
stunned when I got a letter back from Gary 
Russell which didn’t say “Thanks but no 
thanks” but that actually said he'd be inter- 
ested in taking it further. I'm trying to remem- 
ber what that first letter said — I think he liked 
that it had strong characterisation and a dis- 


tinctive voice. I wasn’t trying to mimic what 
had gone before. He also felt that the whole 
nightclub/dance music background would work 
well on audio. He asked for me to have another 
go at it, which I did and I was then commis- 
sioned. 


Having written for all four of the Big Fin- 
ish Doctors, do you subscribe to the 
Terrance Dicks philosophy of the “generic 
Doctor Who characterisation” or do you 
tailor your writing to the actor’s style? 


I think I go more for the Terrance Dicks ap- 
proach. I've always tried to write for the Doctor 
as a real person and have never been a huge 
fan of him clutching his lapels and making long, 
dramatic speeches. However, there are superfi- 
cial differences between them. In Terror Firma, 
Thad Paul McGann referencing popular culture 
like Little Britain. With The Reaping, I tried to 
make the Sixth Doctor a bit more inhuman. 


Do you watch specific episodes to “find a 
voice”? 


I do watch and listen to earlier stories but 
that’s usually more to try and get the compan- 
ion right. 


You've written for the major villains of 
Doctor Who (The Master, Davros, Daleks, 
Cybermen) as well as handled larger con- 
tinuity-shaking events (Ace’s brother, The 
8 Doctor’s forgotten companions, Tegan’s 
return), do you feel bound or restricted to 
the history of these characters or free to 
allow your stories to take them where you 
wish? 


It’s funny because they're not necessarily the 
kind of stories Pd choose to write. Ace’s brother, 
the Master, Daleks, Cybermen - that was all 
stuff that was given to me. As for respecting 
their various histories and so on ~ I always try 
and treat each story as an individual piece of 
fiction. So, yeah, people might not be too happy 
that the Earth is devastated in Terror Firma 
but to me it’s more important that there’s 
strong drama there - that’s much more of an 
issue than worrying about continuity and stuff. 
I don’t want to do stuff that contradicts what’s 
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come before but I think with a series like Doc- 
tor Who there’s always a way to make it fit. I 
just don’t think though, as the writer of a par- 
ticular story, that that’s necessarily my job. It’s 
drama so I think it needs to be dramatic. So, to 
try and answer your question without rambling 
on even more: I try and respect the histories of 
the various races and characters but the drama 
and characterisation in the single story 'm 
writing has to come first. 


Is there an existing Doctor Who character 
you feel you've got a strong lock on? Any 
you struggle to write for? 


I don't know really. There are characters that I 
think I've written for well but that the listeners 
have disagreed with — such as Ace in The Rap- 
ture. I thought Td written her as a young 
woman, a bit disturbed by recent events but 
determined not to let them get her down. I 
thought Td written her as someone who was 
very aware of her own faults and could make 
jokes about them. Sadly, many people disagreed 
and felt ['d written her as an angst-ridden, 
Nazi-obsessed teenager. As for the others, well I 
think I've got their characters right. The Doctor 
is usually a bit tricky because I do like to have 
him feeling emotion and being affected by 
events which some people don’t really like. 
With the Master, I was writing him as someone 
who has lost their memory but I still tried to 
make him very intelligent and a bit shifty. I 
had fun with the Daleks because you can give 
them funny stuff to say and with Davros be- 
cause I actually feel a bit sorry for him. I sup- 
pose the Cybermen were the hardest to write 
for because they really are meant to be emo- 
tionless — that’s why my Cybermen stories con- 
centrate more on what they actually represent 
and other characters’ response to that. 


Has there been anyone cast in your plays 
that have made you say “Wow! I can’t be- 
lieve they got him/her?” 


So many! Tony Blackburn. Phillip Madoc. Julia 
Deakin. Lee Ingleby. Richard Grieve. David 
Warner. Susannah Harker. Kim Hartman. I've 
been so lucky with my casts both with the stars 
and the supporting players. That’s one of the 
things I love about Big Finish ~ they really do 
work hard to get good actors for every part. 


Wish time: Supposing Tom Baker, Christo- 
pher Eccleston and David Tennant’s Doc- 
tors were available to Big Finish, which 
one would you want to write for? 


Definitely Christoper Eccleston. To be honest, 
Tve no great ambition to write for Tom Baker. 
David would be fun but definitely Christopher 
Eccleston. There’s just something about the 
Ninth Doctor that really appeals to me. His 
loneliness and the darkness of what he’s been 
through compared with him just loving Tainted 
Love and spaceships crashing into Big Ben. His 
character journey of being reborn through Rose 
and learning to enjoy life and the company of 
other people. 


I think I would plump for Eccleston, too... 


I think it’s great how, over the last two years, 
the Doctor has gone from being completely dis- 
missive of people like Jackie and Mickey to 
sitting down and having Christmas dinner with 
them. I love the opening of Army of Ghosts 
when Jackie hugs and kisses him and he loves 
it and they're all friends! There’s been so much 
great character development in the New Series 
but, yeah, I'd love to explore some of that early 
lonely Ninth Doctor. I guess I'm just a sucker 
for angst! 


You've done a little acting in Big Finish 
plays, ever feel like directing? 


It’s not something I've any great ambition to do 
but ['d jump at the chance. I've sat in and 
watched most of my Big Finish plays being 
directed and it’s fascinating seeing how the 
whole process works. The acting is something I 
did a lot of when I was younger but now I just 
do it occasionally as a bit of fun really. 


Does going from fandom to professionally 
working for Doctor Who alter your image 
of Doctor Who fans? 


Tm not quite sure what you mean. It’s only 
really through writing for Big Finish that I 
became aware of fandom. I read Outpost Galli- 
frey and go to the occasional convention. I sup- 
pose my image of Doctor Who fans is the same 
as my image of any other group of people: there 
are some who are the nicest, funniest people 
who I consider to be mates and there are some 
who are... not. 


Wish time 2: Are there any Doctor Who 
characters you’d like write for that you 
haven't yet? 


Jackie Tyler. I want to write the adventures of 
Jackie Tyler. It doesn’t matter whether she’s 
travelling through time and space or just doing 
the shopping. 


I would buy that CD.. 


But, more realistically... I like Hex. I think he’s 
a fun companion. Or Lady Peinforte. She makes 
me laugh. 


Has the pace and style of the new TV se- 
ries affected your writing with the audios? 


A little. I think the two ways it’s really influ- 
enced my writing is that it’s reminded me that 
Doctor Who should, first and foremost, be fun 
and entertaining. The other thing I think is 
great is that it’s setting stories in 100,000 and 
so on. Before that, so much of Doctor Who was 
set in the next few centuries and I think it’s 
just shown that you can do things like devas- 
tate the Earth or whatever your story needs 
because there are millions of years of stuff yet 
to happen. 


Have you been surprised by reviews of 
your work? 


Yeah. Sometimes I'll get a really great review 
and I'll be surprised at how much the person 


got out of it and sometimes I'll get a really bad 
review that makes me wonder whether they've 
listened to the same play that I wrote. I try not 
to worry too much about reviews but I always 
look out for constructive stuff. If people say a 
certain aspect works well then I'll think about 
using it or developing it in other work. If some- 
one says that something doesn’t work and gives 
a genuinely good reason why they think that 
then I'll consider why they think that and work 
on it. 


What writers influence your work? 


A big influence is Douglas Coupland who wrote 
Generation X and a load of other brilliant books. 
He writes a great mix of strong characterisa- 
tion, popular culture, humour and fantasy that 
just really appeals to me. Other than that, 'm 
actually more influenced by television. Pro- 
grammes like The Smoking Room and The Of- 
fice which are so good at capturing how people 
speak in everyday life and things like The Day 
Today and Broken News which pull apart as- 
pects of our culture. I also love stuff like 
Cracker and Lost which really show characters 
being affected by events. 


Finally, as I know it’s something a lot of 
fans are looking forward to, tell us as 
much as you dare about the return of 
Janet Fielding to the world of Doctor Who. 


Eck. Well, she’s back. She’s great. She’s a bit 
grumpy. She's a bit sarcastic. And, despite eve- 
rything that’s happening around her, she’s se- 
cretly loving it. She's Tegan! 


Who could ask for anything more? 


Thank you very much for your time, Joe. 
On a personal note, I'll end on a good note 
by telling you that I've really enjoyed Ter- 
ror Firma and Master and I'm looking for- 
ward to The Reaping and The Gathering. 


Really glad you enjoyed the plays and hope you 
enjoy the next two! Thanks for asking me to do 
this. 


Thank you. 


Whotopia would like to thank Joe for taking 
time to speak with us. 
Interview by Ken Holtzhouser 


DELETED SCENES By Ken Holtzhouser 


axacoricofallapatorious! 


‘Young Russell T Davies At The Spelling Bee... 
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The Autons tried to conquer Earth, colour on screen with a new actor playing the lead role, and a new direc- 
But Doctor Three destroyed ‘em, tion for the show with the central involvement of UNIT; and as far as 
Si they h din Wale the novelisations go, it was the first attempt by Terrance Dicks, a man 
0 now they hang around in Wales, who will crop up time and again within this article, more often that not 
And RTD employs ‘em. accompanied by praise I'd be thinking. 


A long time ago (well, so it seems to me) a well-adjusted, handsome It’s something of a disappointment then that what starts off as a fresh 
young boy with no aesthetic hang-ups or Geek-induced social awkward- and interesting story soon becomes weighed down in simplicity. Sam 
hess (the memory cheats, clearly) stumbled around a nearby market, _____~—— Seeley pops up, and since he poaches rabbits, 
and came upon a dusty novel: crinkled —___ | everything he does is rabbit-centrie: he hides 
edges, folded pages, lacking a spine and | ike a rabbit, he moves like a rabbit, he’d 
layered in what looked and smelt like | | probably even deliver Easter Eggs like a rab- 


chocolate (though even now he’s not en- | | bit should the chance arise. He is, in short, 


tirely certain.) He held it in his hands, | | nothing more than his job; for a tale obsessed 
and purchased it. The book was titled | | with featureless blank faced creatures lack- 
Doctor Who and the Abominable Snowmen; | | ing an individual identity, this is perhaps 
the book opened up the literary world of | | appropriate, but it feels a tad lacking after 
Terrance Dicks to that boy. This is not the | | the beginning that was so full with imagina- 
story of that novelisation; this is the story | INVASION | tion and excitement. Things, however, con- 
of Terrance Dicks’s first novelisation, and | AUTON | tinue this simple trend with the appearance 


how a now older, well-adjusted, handsome TERRANCE DICKS gemiat | of Channing. There’s a great drinking 


oung-ish man with no aesthetic hang-ups BBC T ame to be born out of the decidedly repeti- 
young: 1g-UPS | BASED ON THE POPULAR | ge ly reps 


or Geek-induced social awkwardness (the | | tive descriptions of him; I propose the fol- 
present cheats, too. Time is riddled with 


| lowing: one shot for every time his eyes are 
cheating) rediscovered the literary legacy of | mentioned in a sinister manner, a pint for 
alegend. \ 


every time he’s likened to waxwork, and 
maybe a swift half if he ever makes some 
sort of disdainful comment about the infe- 
* | riority of humans. I guarantee you'll be 
trollyed by the end of the book. 


Doctor Who and the Auton Invasion \ 
By Terrance Dicks \ 
Based on Spearhead from Space by | 
Robert Holmes \ 


For a while, things continue in the same 
manner, and little things like the word 
¢:| ‘phone’ being written with an apostrophe 


This one has it all upon first glance: a story | 
written by a Doctor Who legend, adapted for a | “ 

novelisation by a Doctor Who legend. Not only ; S| beforehand to mark it as an abbreviation 
that, but it’s the story with that scene where = | mark it out to be relatively old fashioned 
the shop window dummies smash a load of "| in its style and indeed origin, but then it 
windows and then go and gun down helpless all seems to suddenly get a lot better- 
pedestrians from behind- they don’t even know |=" odd really, as in my opinion it is in the 
they're going to die. Legendary. It’s got to be | + latter half of Spearhead From Space 
good, hasn't it? that it all goes to pot. It’s as if 


} Terrance Dicks suddenly starts to 


: . | really enjoy himself, or perhaps he just 
- \ hits his stride and realises how much 
As ever, I'm aware that even daring to criticise | 2 | fun there is to be had, but the hang-up 
some of these earlier TARGET novelisations is | from earlier (namely, the simple descriptions and 
tantamount to being seen to be riddling the en- t i r e the overabundance of repetition, and the overabundance of repetition...) 
range with metaphoric bullets, but here I go anyway, doing just that.... seem to vanish and things stay pretty tight until the ending. The afore- 
The problem, as it were, with this novelisation is that it quite simply mentioned famous scene of Autons smashing shop windows works very 
does not get off to a good start. Sort of. In part. Ahem. The actual well in the written format, and the final confrontation with the many- 
opening prologue, which recaps the ending of The War Games, is rather tentacled Nestene Consciousness works a lot better here than it did with 
nice and helps add to the sense that this really is the start of something Jon Pertwee gurning for Britain on screen: sure, it’s still far too brief to 
new. Of course, this is true in so many ways- it heralded a new series in be truly satisfying, but it robs us of some terribly painful images and 
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that must be praised in my opinion. 


Painful images however remain all the rage 
within the novelisation itself, with some rather 
bizarre illustrations being scattered through- 
out. A hidden joy with these novelisations is 
discovering the pictures, but my enjoyment is, I 
fear, an unintentional one: witness the Doctor 
exiting the TARDIS with what appears to be a 
withered arm, if it is even his own (perhaps 
there’s a small man hiding behind him, waving 
to Chris Achilleos...); gasp as Wagstaffe (a 
strong competitor for the award of Best Name 
Ever, surely?) recoils from the fierce impact of 
the glaring eyes of somebody who appears to be 
Patrick Troughton’s love child; look at the 
Auton whizzing a sizzling bolt of energy past 
Ransome’s head: all fine and dandy if we're 
going on the look of the Auton here, but why 
exactly are they standing in front of what ap- 
pears to be a Roman Mosaic? A question I fear 
will never be answered. 


Perhaps the most striking thing about this 
novelisation is how true Terrance Dicks stays to 
Spearhead From Space how it was seen on tele- 
vision. One oft-mentioned thing about TAR- 
GET’s output is how they served as a way of 
preserving stories in the memories of viewers, 
allowing them to replay the stories after they 
had been transmitted in the days before VHS, 


tain the high standard reached by the conclu- 
sion of this one 


A twenty-one year old, well- 


adjusted, handsome young-ish man with no 
aesthetic hang-ups or Geek-induced social awk- 
wardness eyes up his copy of Doctor Who and 
the Abominable Snowmen and cannot wait to 
start re-reading it. 


THINGS I LEARNT FROM THIS BOOK 


Laser Disc, VCD or DVD. This novelisation is . 


so accurate to how it was seen on screen that at 
times it feels more like you're reading a script 
than a novel; the images from the show stayed 
fresh in my mind whilst reading it, and I could 
clearly hear the dialogue playing back in my 
memory; it made me realise just how lucky fans 
were to have these books, so they could retain 
the images they had watched in the days before 
mass-repeats and videos. 


So, this really is a game of two halves then in 
all, but an enjoyable one for sure. When I fi- 
nally finished the book, I had a large urge to 
skip Doctor Who and the Cave Monsters and see 
if Terrance Dicks’s next offering was to main- 


So, you look a lot like Jon Pertwee on 
screen do you? Have no fear: Chris 
Achilleos is here to stop this being the 
case! 

It doesn’t matter how scary the monster 
is, or how many tentacles it has: simply 
pointing a technobabbley device at it so 
it withers and dies is not a satisfying 
conclusion to a dramatic story. 

If you're a rabbit poacher, you do things 
in a rabbit-esque way (i.e. you move like 
a rabbit, you twitch like a rabbit, you 
probably hop like a rabbit.) Lord knows 
what would happen if you poached eggs: 
would you boil if the shower was too 
hot? Would you crack under pressure in 
the most literal of ways? Would people 
remove your crown and plant cress in 
you? 


Nick returns next issue with more novel insights 


WY SO KF 


kon JB SCT 


The Doctor Who Project (IDWP) is the multiple award-winning online fiction series based on the long-running BBC science-fiction televi- 
sion series “Doctor Who”. IDWP centers on the continuing adventures of an alternate Doctor and his companions. Stories are published 
Qs part of an overall season that concentrates on delivering a collection of short stories that sees the Doctor facing new and original situ- 
ations in time and space. 


Our writers include some of Doctor Who fandom's best: Arnold T. Blumberg (Howe's Transcendental Toybox), Will Hadcroft (Anne Droyd 
& The Century Lodge), Kyle Bastian (DRE Audios), Jodie van de Wetering, John Gordon, Tim Jones, Duncan Johnson, and numerous 
others. 


Time has a way of affecting everything around it. Not even the good Doctor is immune from its effects. Join us for a new season of 11 
original stories as the 8th Doctor's faces some his most harrowing adventures ever - the death of one of his companions and the depar- 
ture of another, alien invasion in 21st Century USA; the return of the Mara; an excursion to the pyramids on Mars; a displaced Victorian 
gentleman 150 years out of his time; a sleepy Comish village under siege by a mysterious force; a global conspiracy involving two of 
Rennaissance Italy's most powerful families; wizards and warlocks working dark magic in the city of New Orleans; a new foe in the form 
of a powerful race of werewolf mutations, and more. 


THE DOCTOR WHO PROJECT: SEASON 33 is NOW ONLINE for downloading at: WWW.thedoctorwhoproject.com 
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BOOKS, AUDIOS, AND DVDS IN REVIEW 


DOCTOR WHO 
THE COMPLETE SECOND SERIES 


BBC VIDEO/2ENTERTAIN/WARNER 
HOME VIDEO 


Loud, brash, explosive, bombastic, tear- 
jerking, heart-wrenching and often overly 
sentimental, Russell T Davies' re-genesis, 
of Doctor Who wears these labels proudly 
and unashamedly. In the second series of 
the incredibly successful science fiction 
show, RTD and his team of Welsh, English 
and Scottish writers, actors, designers, 
composers and Daleks, amp up the afore- 
mentioned qualities to an astonishing 
level. Surpassing the previous series’ 
quality in every aspect, the series defines 
itself with great verve, style and pace. 
David Tennant's Doctor is a revelation. At 
times he's quiet, pensive and introverted, 
while at other times, often within the 
confines of the same episode, he energeti- 
ally grabs the episode by the metaphori- 
cal cajones, and carves an incredibly 
enthusiastic path through his cast-mates, 
brightening even the dullest episodes of 
the season with his frequently bedazzling 
performance. That's not to say that he's a 
selfish actor, as his performances are 
rarely selfish or greedy and he shares the 
screen with his co-star (the always lovely 
and endearing Billie Piper's Rose) and 
guest actors wonderfully. That's not to say 
that he doesn't have weaknesses in the 
role. His tendency to gurm is often cited as 
one of the drawbacks of his performance, 
but this quirk is so infrequently jarring 
(say, as jarring as Sylvester McCoy's 
bizarre facial spasms in Ghost Light) that 
to point it out feels a little churlish. 


It's difficult to focus on the themes of 
season 2 ina brief review such as this, 
but, without delving into spoiling for those 
who haven't seen it yet, it's one of the 


most fascinating seasons of any television 
show in a long time. Superficially focusing 
on the relationship between companion 
and Doctor, episodes like the fantastic 
"School Reunion," the superlative "The 
Girl in the Fire Place," and Doomsday deal 
with the Doctor/Companion dynamic, 
deconstruct it (in School Reunion, at the 
end of which Rose and the Doctor are on 
less than stable footing with each other) 
and then reconstruct it as the ideal ro- 
mantic relationship (by Army of Ghosts 
the Doctor and Rose are visibly enthralled 
by each other, which makes what suc- 
ceeds the events of this episode all the 
more tragic.) That's the superficial con- 
tent, below which rests the really interest- 
ing meat of the series. Fundamentally, I 
believe that season 2 of New Who is a 
letter to fandom. A letter requesting self- 
examination and contemplation, but also 
one peppered with nods of recognition. 
Russell T Davies is a fan and he knows 
what fandom is like. "Love and Monsters” 
presents us with the Abzorbaloff, a crea- 
ture that drains all the joy from fandom, a 
creature that many of us are capable of 
becoming. "The Girl in the Fireplace," 
draws parallels between Reinette’s experi- 
ences with the Doctor throughout her 
childhood and adult life, with our own 
experiences with the programme. Reinette 
grows up with the Doctor inhabiting her 
thoughts and her feelings (something that 
many of us can relate with). I'm sure that 
there are more verbose or brief interpreta- 
tions of the multi-layered themes of the 
series, and that's another reason to find 
this season enjoyable. It's ripe for multiple 
viewings, debates, essays and lectures. 
Careful that you don't become the Abzor- 
baloff, though. 


In the more technical departments of the 
production, it's hard to fault the season. 
Musically, Murray Gold's compositions are 
even more emotionally manipulative than 
his best scores of the previous season, 
The man knows how to pull at heart- 
strings, and I hope that his compositions 
grace several more seasons of the pro- 
gramme. The Mill's graphical crew and 
Neil Gorton's team at Millennium Effects 
establish a standard throughout that a lot 
of American productions would be envious 
of. In the UK, their efforts will remain 
unparalleled for some time to come, I 
predict. 


The box set itself is wonderfully packaged, 
albeit with spoilers liberally slapped all 
over the packaging. Calling it the 
“complete second series," is a bit of a 
misnomer too. Gareth Roberts TARD- 
ISodes are absent due to licensing prob- 
lems and the version of the Children in 
Need special is missing several key sound 
effects and has the incorrect music (which 
I believe was corrected in the Region 1 
version of the set). Once again, rather 
inritatingly, Doctor Who confidential has 


been aut to fit on one disc, with all of the 
lassic series material hacked away. It's a 
minor gripe, admittedly, but one which 
grates nonetheless. The extras are the 
usual fare for such a release, including the 
obligatory gag-reel, deleted scenes (some 
of which are very good, including a fun 
exchange between the Doctor and Harriet 
Jones on the Sycorax spaceship) and an 
endearing video diaries from the stars. 
Billie's diary is a little short, but David 
Tennant's is satisfactorily lengthy and 
fascinating. Cast and crew commentary 
are included on every disc, including some 
in-vision commentaries, one on each disc, 
rather arbitrarily selected, excepting 
"Doomsday." 


‘Altogether, it's a great release, with plenty 
of reasons to return to the discs beyond 
the uneven extras. BK 


Doctor Who Series 2: 8/10 
Doctor Who Series 2 Extras: 7/10 
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THE HAND OF FEAR 
BBC VIDEO/2ENTERTAIN/WARNER 
HOME VIDEO 


Thave to say this year has been quite a 
good year for Doctor Who fans on DVD 
(well, I think so!) We've had some super 
releases in Genesis of the Daleks and 
Inferno, and now the trend continues in 
the wake of the triumphant return of 
Elisabeth Sladen in the new series with 
the release of her original swansong, The 
Hand of Fear. 


To recap the plot quickly (ish), the planet 
Kastria is ravaged by sub-zero tempera- 
tures when their builder, Eldrad, destroys 
its protective barriers after his desire to 
rule is rejected by the inhabitants. He is 
launched into space and ostensibly obliter- 
ated until millions of years later when the 
Doctor and Sarah return to present day 


Earth and land in the ubiquitous quarry 
just as blasting is taking place. Sarah is 
buried with a stone hand, which exerts an 
influence over her. Escaping from the 
hospital where she has been taken she 
heads for the nearby atomic power station 
pursued by the Doctor and Dr Carter, who 
has been studying the hand. There, using 
the ring on the hand, Sarah stuns the 
guards and makes her way into the core 
of the reactor, but is unharmed despite 
causing a major incident. The hand comes 
to life, but is caught and confined until it 
again exerts influence over one of the 
power station staff and makes him do its 
bidding. He takes it into the reactor and is 
destroyed, but when all has quietened 
down the investigating Doctor and Sarah 
find no trace of radiation outside the core 
~ it has all been absorbed by the hand to 
affect a complete regeneration of the 
silicon-based Eldrad, who takes its new 
form from Sarah. The bejewelled woman 
exerts an influence over the Doctor and 
while she is unable to control him, she 
finds out that he is a Time Lord and is 
sworn to help lesser races; she needs his 
help to return to Kastria and overthrow 
the invaders she says destroyed the barri- 
ers. The Doctor is suspicious but agrees, 
as long as it is to present day Kastri 
Alone and millions of miles and years 
away from home, Eldrad agrees. The 
Doctor, Sarah and Eldrad arrive on Kastria 
and trigger an ages-old trap, which spears 
Eldrad with a bolt filled with a liquid, 
which can break down her silicon struc- 
ture. Taking the dying Eldrad to the re- 
generation chamber, the returning Kas- 
trian is crushed by the second trap await- 
ing her, but all is not what it seems; El- 
drad lives and reappears having been 
regenerated in its true form as a male. 
The story it has spun them is a fake, but 
returning to Kastria has done nothing for 
Eldrad — he is now master of nothing as 
the other Kastrians have long since gone 
to dust as a result of his destruction of the 
barriers. Eldrad decides to return to Earth 
and subdue the population there instead, 
but is hurled to his death — if you can kill a 
stone. After being hypnotised, subjected 
to radiation, frozen and Lord knows what 
else, Sarah finally decides that enough is 
enough and tells the Doctor she wants to 
go home. As she packs, the Doctor re- 
ceives the call to Gallifrey where he can’t 
take her and sets course for South Croy- 
don. She is crestfallen when he tells her 
she really will have to go and drops her 
off, supposedly in her road, but actually as 
we find out 30 years later, in Aberdeen... 


This adventure saw the end of three years 
travelling for Sarah Jane, but the story 
makes no mention of the fact until we 
actually come to say goodbye to her; this 
was planned as Sladen didn’t want a story 
all about her leaving. This being the case 
the story is a good romp allowing both 
regulars and in particular Sladen a good 
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range, but notable guest performances 
come from Rex Robinson as the doomed 
Dr. Carter, Glyn Houston as power station 
boss Professor Watson and in particular 
the gloriously icy Judith Paris as the fe- 
male Eldrad who really shines as the great 
dictator in the two episodes featuring her. 
By way of contrast, Stephen Thorne as the 
male Eldrad in the final episode is rather 
stilted, being just another loud-mouthed 
traitor with delusions of grandeur, and 
one feels that if both actors had been able 
to get together in rehearsals than an 
overall effect would have been better 
achieved. This, however, does not detract 
from Paris’ own performance, which is 
uniformly excellent. The story itself rips 
along at a fair rate, although there is a bit 
of padding in episode two which could 
perhaps have been done away with, but 
generally this is a first rate script by writ- 
ers Bob Baker and Dave Martin, script 
edited by the master, Robert Holmes. 


‘As a DVD, the story has been produced to 
the same consistently high standard of 
previous releases, even though there is 
the odd down side. The commentary track 
includes reminiscences from Tom Baker, 
Elisabeth Sladen, Judith Paris and Bob 
Baker, as well as interjections recorded 
separately by producer Philip Hinchcliffe, 
and all have been blended together pretty 
well by audio wizard Mark Ayres; presen- 
tation of the story soundtrack has been 
similarly well produced by him with picture 
quality and re-mastering to the usual 
excellent standard. 


The extras on this single disc include the 
excellent documentary Changing Time, a 
making of the story with emphasis on the 
Doctor and Sarah's relationship. This 
disappoints slightly in that perhaps a bit 
more could have been looked at in terms 
of that relationship and key stories featur- 
ing her character, but it covers its 50 
minute running time well and better to 
leave you wanting more than have you 
saying “next please!” A segment from the 
very first edition of children’s magazine 
programme Multi-Coloured Swap Shop, 
also suitable restored, is another nice 
extra, though other than discussing in 
brief Sladen’s departure is really only a 
curio showing Tom and Lis’ public off- 
screen friendship. The surviving continui- 
ties are minor, amounting only to a couple 
of voiceovers and do not include any 
trailers for the story (I assume any, if they 
were shown, do not survive). 


Also included for PC & Apple Mac owners 
are the Radio Times listings for the story 
and the 1977 Doctor Who Annual and 
these are nice but not startling. Possibly 
the biggest disappointment is the photo 
gallery, which have usually been chock full 
of pictures, most of which haven't been 
seen before. This particular gallery is very 
uninspired and possibly the shortest ever 
included on a Who release; certainly I was 
surprised to see little from the Kastrian 
studio recordings and an awful lot were 
standard publicity shots of Baker and 
Sladen with the stone hand, 


So, to sum up while The Hand of Fear is a 
good swansong for Sladen and Sarah, the 
extras are not particularly wonderful this 
time around and I would even go so far as 
to say a disappointment, certainly com- 


pared to previous releases. Buy this for 
the story only, and you won't go far 
wrong. 7/10 MH. 


THE MARK OF THE RANI 
BBC VIDEO/2ENTERTAIN/WARNER 
HOME VIDEO 


op THE NARI OF TH AM 
_ = 
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On the BBC Doctor Who website there 
was a message forum posted with the 
preview for this DVD and I was both 
amused and scandalised at the same time 
by what was at that moment the top 
comment left by some jackanapes refer- 
ring to the UK cover ~ “Nice to see three 
slices of prime ham on this cover.” Cheek! 
It's true that much of Colin Baker's era 
constitutes some of the worst stories ever 
presented in the classic series, but it’s not 
true in this case — and to even suggest 
that Kate O'Mara would give a hammy 
performance is sacrilege. I later heard the 
poster was burnt at the stake, dratted 
witch. Now what did I do with those 
matches... 


No, out of this season this is probably one 
of the best stories there is, by quite a long 
distance, and I don’t just mean in com- 
parison to its stablemates, this is genu- 
inely a good story and by far the better of 
the two featuring Kate O'Mara. The 
TARDIS is drawn off course when it is en 
route to Kew Gardens and the Great 
Exhibition, materialising near the mining 
village of Killingworth in the early 19" 
century. Here, the Luddite riots have 
started to happen, with formerly quiet 
men attacking machinery and people for 
no good reason. It transpires that the 
trouble is caused by the mysterious bath- 
house and its owner, an old crone who is 
not what she appears. She is in reality a 
renegade Time Lady called the Rani, who 
is extracting a chemical from the miner's 
brains so she can use it for her own ends 
in taming the populace of the planet she 
has dominion over, Miasimia Goria. The 
chemical, which promotes sleep, has been 
taken by her from men throughout his- 
tory, using various revolutions and battles 
as cover for her operations, the Luddite 
riots being the latest. The Doctor, with his 
companion Peri, of course vows to stop 
her work, but both are hampered by the 
presence of the Master, who has a triple 
agenda; to use the Rani’s work for his 
own evil ends, to harness the minds com- 
ing for a meeting at Killingworth where 


railway genius George Stephenson has his 
base under the patronship of Lord 
Ravensworth into an industrial force to be 
reckoned with and to finally dispose of the 
Doctor. Of course, things don't quite go as 
planned and the Doctor wins through — 
although you'd guessed that was going to 
happen hadn't you...? 


This was Pip and Jane Baker's first tele- 
vised story for the series, but it doesn’t 
show; they were probably the best au- 
thors to get a handle on Colin’s Doctor. 
The performances from all concerned are 
very good indeed, with no evidence of 
ham from anyone, and nearly all the 
production values for the story are simi- 
larly good. Apart from the tree, which has 
gone down in comic history, but actually 
considering what they had to work with 
looking at it now it’s not as bad as all that. 
Honest.. 


Coming back to the DVD the prints have 
had their usual spring clean and are nice 
and sharp, especially the film sequences. 
‘The commentary is provided by Colin, 
Kate and Nicola Bryant (Peri) and makes 
for interesting listening which is neither 
too ‘luvvie’ or too dry in content; Baker 
can always be relied upon to keep the 
factual side of these up if no production 
personnel are included and this is no 
exception. It is a shame of course that 
there is no input from Ainley, but the late 
actor only managed to record one com- 
mentary before his death a couple of 
years ago (shortly to be heard on the 
forthcoming Return of the Master box set 
in 2007). 


Considering it is a single disc release, 
there are a surprising amount of extras 
included. The main ‘making of’ feature, 
Lords and Luddites, features many of the 
aforementioned actors, the writers, script 
editor Eric Saward and composer Jona~ 
than Gibbs and is an interesting documen- 
tary on the story; unfortunately there is 
No input from the story's director Sarah 
Hellings due to time constraints, but this 
does not detract too much. There's nearly 
ten minutes of trims and deleted scenes 
from part one, which are again are inter- 
esting although not many would have 
contributed to the story. Two short films, 
one newly shot looking at the location 
now and at the time of production and an 
earlier film from Blue Peter on the history 
of the location and Ironbridge Gorge 
featuring Peter Purves are likewise nice 
inclusions as the story is really sold by its 
extensive use of location work. An extract 
from magazine programme Saturday 
Superstore featuring Bryant and Baker 
menaced on the phone by the Master is 
also included for novelty value, but the 
other main extras are those connected 
with the soundtrack, including the Playing 
with Time featurette interviewing eventual 
composer Gibbs, and also the option to 
view with the music tracks only or the 
uncompleted score by John Lewis. To- 
gether with the now seemingly obligatory 
Doctor Who annual, Radio Times listings, 
production subtitles and quite a decent 
photo gallery, this is actually packed 
pretty full compared to some past single 
disc releases. 


I'd recommend this release as one of 
Colin’s seemingly few and far between 


fans, but to be honest being objective this 
is still a good view anyway. It shows what 
could've been had Baker had more stories 
like this, it cracks along well, is full of 
meat by way of its extras and if we need 
to return to the ham analogy for a final 
time you'd have to rate this as a prime 
cut. And with the presence of Miss 
O'Mara, perhaps even honey-roast. 
Mmm... 8/10 MH 


THE REAPING 
BIG FINISH PRODUCTIONS 


Indulge me for a moment. The grass is 
never greener on the other side. When 
you experience that one perfect moment 
you've spent your life searching for, don’t 
forget that the toilet still needs cleaning. 
Anticipation is better than the actual thing. 
And a Cyberman story is always, always 
disappointing. 


Within the extensive canon of Doctor Who 
monsters, the Cybermen are the perennial 
bridesmaid, always left at the altar by a 
fandom entranced with the fascistic de- 
lights of the Daleks. Conceptually, the 
Cybermen are perfectly suited to Doctor 
Who — body horror and the loss of indi- 
viduality fused into one. Repeatedly, 
however, a succession of writers has failed 
to make the most of this concept and 
instead serve up half-baked scripts that 
short charge the audience. 


‘Are you depressed yet? No? Well have a 
listen to The Reaping — you'll want to top 
yourself spectacularly after listening to 
this turkey gobble. 


As others have noted, it seems that the 
real reason for the success of the new 
series on television is the mixing of soap 
opera with the traditional action adventure 
aspect of Doctor Who. True, RTDs soap 
opera like stylings have made me reach 
for the sick bag on occasion, but my 
personal failings in no way detract from 
the very real success the show is experi- 
encing. 


Therefore, it comes as no surprise that Big 
Finish would seek to emulate the same 
formula. Delve into the family dynamics 
of a well-known companion, while facing 
the return of an old foe, and voila, we 
have the audio equivalent of new series 
Doctor Who. 


If only it were so. Instead of a fast-paced 
story line mixed with a little kitchen sink 
drama, we get a leaden, plot less train 
wreck of a story that will have you reach- 
ing for the sleeping tablets in search of 
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blessed release. 


It sometimes seems that two Joe Lidster’s 
roam the streets. One is capable of writ- 
ing dark, sublime stories such as Master or 
Terror Firma. The other churns out wit- 
less efforts like The Rapture. It's hard to 
know why ~ the level of personal angst 
and examination in each of these plays is 
generally the same, so perhaps it is the 
quality of the story, which occasionally 
fails him. 


One wonders where to being describing 
the sheer banality and tedium generated 
by this play. Let's start with the acting. 
With the exception of Bryant and Baker, 
who both struggle heroically with a flat 
lining script, all the other actors appear 
supremely board with the material they 
have been given. 


Claudia Christian certainly cut a striking, 
commanding figure on Babylon 5. Here, 
however, she sounds stiff and bored, 
badly let down by the script. Her delivery 
feels contrived, and consequently, the 
lines sound lifeless and stale. Her task 
isn’t helped when the character is written 
so unsympathetically. Peri’s disappear- 
ance may've been traumatic for her 
mother, but to simply brush Peri off upon 
her return is simply unforgivable. 


One actor particularly deserving of a good 
flogging is Jeremy Lindsay-Smith, playing 
Nate Chambers, Pers ex-boyfriend and 
brother to her best friend, Kathy. Lind- 
say-Taylor sleepwalks his way through the 
play, never once giving the appearance of 
caring about his performance. While 
turning up and reciting the lines may pay 
the bills, the listening public would appre- 
ciate not being treated like fools by an 
actor who clearly doesn’t give a damn. 


Of course, with the Cybermen, we expect 
a certain sort of story. Action adventure 
usually works a treat. Earthshock, which 
captured the essence of the Hollywood 
action movie and translated it into exciting 
television, is the usual template for this 
sort of thing. Sadly, The Reaping never 
makes it out of first gear. While the case 
could be made that it isn’t an action story 
per se, the absence of any sense of dan- 
ger or excitement to hook the listener and 
to also provide relief from the angst 
makes the listening experience a hollow 
one. What we do get are bored sounding 
actors standing around pouting angst 
riddled lines that desperately try to ad- 
vance a constipated script and failing 
miserably. 


Part way through the second disc, the plot 
perks up momentarily. After what seems 
like an eternity of twiddling his thumbs, 
the Doctor finally meets the Cyber Con 
troller. Intriguing hints of the far future 
whet our appetites for more, stymied only 
by the bizarre BBC licensing edict, which 
forbids mention of elements of the new 
series in the Big Finish plays. Memo to 
the BBC: it's all the same series; whether 
on CD or the idiot box, so treat us like 
adults, okay? 


It is no surprise to anyone that with a bit 
of Time Lord sleight of hand, the Doctor 

wins the day. Sadly, from this point, the 
story collapses. The cruel, callous ending 


contrived to kill off Peri’s mother and thus 
justify why she would run off with Brian 
Blessed’s barmy barbarian, ranks right up 
there with the very worst decisions made 
in the cause of continuity. The random- 
ness and wanton nature of the death are 
simply appalling. The character of Peri 
Brown certainly deserves better. 


Joe Lidster has plenty admirers among the 
big Finish community and for the most 
part, rightfully so. However, this rank 
turkey does not deserve your time, or 
your money. If that pleading voice in the 
back of your mind breaks your resolve not 
to buy a copy, for pity’s sake, please, 
please, please don’t spend money on it. 
Steal it. Or download it. Knowing that 
you had paid to listen to this can only rub 
salt into the wounds. 2/10 RM 


THE GATHERING 
BIG FINISH PRODUCTIONS 


Hmm, not a great review of The Reaping, 
eh? Being the conceited fool that I am, I 
have no doubt that those of you left gob 
smacked by my tirade against The Reap- 
ing have scrambled desperately to read 
my thoughts on The Gathering. Or not. 
Either way, I'm saddened to report that 
while in some respects this follow up is an 
improvement, itis still exhibits most of the 
problems which marred the previous 
release, 


Through the agency of an unlikely source 
(Nick Briggs humorous tour guide Alan 
Fitzgerald) the Fifth Doctor, sans Peri and 
Erimem who are hunting for The Veiled 
Leopard in Monaco, is put on the trail of 
some mysterious energy readings, which 
appear throughout Earth’s history. Realiz- 
ing that one of his selves is dealing with 
the events in Baltimore in 1984, he travels 
to the next manifestation of this energy, 
Brisbane, Australia, 2006. There, he finds 
himself facing Tegan, last seen trauma- 
tized and distraught at the end of Resur- 
rection of the Daleks. 


‘Those inclined to read between the lines 
ina less than healthy way have often 
thought there was more to Tegan’s emo- 
tional display than simple stress and sor- 
row brought on by the deaths around her. 
Was her display more to do with leaving 
the Doctor? Love, anyone? 


Joe Lidster clearly thinks so, and this 
belief provides one of the strands of this 
story. Again, it is the new series soap 
opera mentality seeping through. Unlike 
the new series where this reviewer has 


become resigned to seeing element shoe- 
horned into the plot, such a radical depar- 
ture being forced on the classic series, 
seems awkward and out of place. 


This sums up my feelings about this story. 
By virtue of not being The Reaping, The 
Gathering is a clear improvement over its 
predecessor. Also in its favour are some 
better acting and a more involving story- 
line. But the same flaws revealed in The 
Reaping reappear here. The story takes 
an eternity to start. Much of the first disc 
is devoted to bringing the audience up to 
speed with the events of the previous 
release. Surely, 99% of the people listen- 
ing to The Gathering heard The Reaping? 
Why waste so much time revisiting the 
torpid events from last month unless it is 
tacit acknowledgement of the thinness of 
this story? 


On the plus side, The Gathering stands 
head and shoulders above The Reaping 
with regards to the acting. Not shackled 
playing someone half her age, Jane Perry 
effectively portrays a damaged, older 
Kathy Chambers. It isn’t Perry's fault that 
Lidster is unsure whether to depict Cham- 
bers as an unwilling participant, or gleeful 
conspirator. Richard Grieve breathes life 
into his role as James Clarke, whose vil- 
lainy he masks with a smooth demeanour 
and easy charm. Special mention should 
go to Zehra Nagiri as Jodi Boyd, erstwhile 
employee of Tegan’s who plays her role of 
bitch with verve and relish. 


Its refreshing to see Big Finish attempt- 
ing to depict the ordinary lives of ordinary 
people before the fantastical elements of 
the story intrude. The scenes in the bar, 
which more than anything flesh out the 
character of each participant, play out 
very well and show that Lidster is capable 
of writing well drawn characters. It is 
easy to assume all of Big Finish’s listeners 
breathlessly await the next off world 
colony or historical engagement to land in 
their mailbox, so going against expecta- 
tions should always be applauded. 


Of course, the main draw here is the 
return of Janet Fielding. It is a rare story 
indeed when the match up of Doctor and 
companion generates more interest than 
the returning monster. But when the 
returning monster is second rate, and the 
pairing the Fifth Doctor and Tegan 
Jovanka, the breathless anticipation is 
almost palpable. 


By and large, it just about works. Fielding 
is just a bit too waspish, while the Davison 
is slightly too wet, in their responses, but 
there is a definite undercurrent of fond- 
ness between the two. Fielding's creden- 
tials as a professional are burnished by 
her switched on performance, which belies 
her well-known antipathy towards the 
show. She could just as easily have 
‘phoned’ her performance in, but to her 
credit, she hasn't. 


In many ways, Davison's portrayal as the 
Fifth Doctor can be seen as a template for 
Tennant’s Tenth Doctor: two young men 
playing the role of an ancient alien, em- 
phasizing the more human elements, all 
the while surrounded by pretty young 
things who don’t always heed what he 
says But whereas Tennant often fails to 


play the role with sufficient gravitas, 
Davison, even after 20 years, still knows 
where to draw the line, so it is disappoint- 
ing and discomfiting to hear words like 
‘love’ delivered by him. I can only imagine 
the difficulty Big Finish have had in adapt- 
ing elements of the new series to their 
work — I think this is the one time where 
they have adapted a step to far. 


The Gathering is a far better play than 
‘The Reaping. But the same fundamental 
problems emerge again and again. Slow 
pacing, ineffectual threat, lack of menace 
and drama, and the inappropriate intro- 
duction of elements from the new series 
into a classic series set up all make The 
Gathering a less than inspiring entry in the 
Big Finish canon. 5/10 RM 


NO MAN’S LAND 
BIG FINISH PRODUCTIONS 


Whichever way you look at it, the Great 
War was the single greatest shock to 
Western Civilisation since the slow col- 
lapse of the Western Roman Empire. The 
century-long peace under the relatively 
benign aegis of the British Empire dis 
solved amid a welter of mud and blood 
across the fields of Europe. Economies 
and empires collapsed, millions were 
displaced, and the best and finest of a 
generation were cut down mercilessly. 
From this Armageddon two foul ideologies 
flowered amidst the ruins. 


Phew! That's a bit heavy. But No Man's 
Land doesn’t make sense unless viewed 
against the backdrop of this world war. 
Set in 1917, after three years of futile 
slaughter the warring nations of Europe 
face exhaustion and collapse. Writer 
Martin Day has skillfully woven together a 
story which touches on all the issues 
associated with the war — its morality, its 
futility and what it asked of the men who 
faced and fought each other across the 
trenches. 


What is immediately striking about No 
Man's Land is the way it initially feels like 
an episode of Sapphire and Steel. The 
Doctor, Ace and Hex stumble across a 
seeming time anomaly that involves re- 
ceiving orders to investigate a murder, 
which has yet to happen. For most of 
episode one, there is a real feel of mys- 
tery as the trio become involved in the 
lives of the soldiers housed in the hospital 
at Charnage, where efforts to restore 
morale to injured English soldiers hide a 
dark secret. 


This is a deeply serious play, as befits the 
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subject matter. Only occasionally is the 
gloom leavened by the byplay between 
Ace and Hex. Otherwise, Martin Day 
draws some complex, conflicted charac- 
ters, who, while loyal to King and Country, 
question the war effort and all it asks of 
the men fighting in it. Michael Cochrane 
plays Lieutenant-Colonel Brooks, who as 
head of the hospital has developed a 
programme to ready wounded soldiers 
once more battle. This involves psycho 
logical profiling, and the use of the so- 
called Hate Room to revive hatred of the 
Germans. His methods seem advanced 
for the era, but they do produce results. 
Cochrane brings real conviction to his 
part. Brooks is a civilised man who is also 
utterly ruthless, with a fanatic’s dedication 
to his task. He is easily one of the more 
memorable ‘villains’ of recent Big Finish 
productions. 


Other supporting actors of note include 
the brutal Sergeant Wood (Rob Dixon), 
the sensitive Private Taylor (Oliver Mellor) 
and Captain Dudgeon (Rupert Wickham) 
all of whom ably portray the different 
attitudes to the war displayed during that 
time. Private Taylor's efforts to keep 
family and home in mind are especially 
touching. 


Our three leads offer their usual high 
standard, so I'd only be covering old 
ground in giving praise. This story does 
give some pointers to future issues — 
mention is made of Hex's mother and the 
Doctor detects a malign influence on 
Brooks operating from behind the scenes. 
Evidently the staff at Big Finish has given 
‘some thought to the future of this team, 
and I look forward eagerly to how it is 
played out. 


All up this is another excellent entry in a 
year of improved quality from Big Finish. 
No Man’s Land is talky, even by Big Fin- 
ish’s standards, and relies less on fighting 
than the setting would suggest. But you 
really do get a sense of what each charac- 
ter is about, fair or foul and that can only 
happen when you hear what they have to. 
say. While the war to end all wars sadly 
never lived up to its promise, we do get a 
sense of the issues at play during those 
terrible four years. And there is always a 
place for that sort of story from Big Finish. 


This is my last review for Whotopia and I 
would like to thank Bob Furnell for allow- 
‘ing me the opportunity to gabble on at 
length about the Doctor Who range of Big 
Finish releases. Big Finish continues to 
perform the remarkable — releasing some 
of the finest Doctor Who stories anywhere 
month after month. Sometimes they fail, 
but that only serves to highlight their 
numerous successes. They continue to 
hold their own as one of the standard 
bearers of 21° century Doctor Who. Long 
may the reign. 

-Rob Mammone 


CIRCULAR TIME 
BIG FINISH PRODUCTIONS 


Four episodes. Four different journeys 
with the Fifth Doctor and Nyssa. Four 
very different types of tales. Big Finish 
has done short one-part Doctor Who 
stories before, but most of those efforts 
have been confined to Doctor Who Maga- 


CIRCULAR,TIME, 
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zine comedy freebies. A couple of one- 
part stories are up for release with some 
three-parters later this year, and sceptical 
listeners can breathe a sigh of relief; 
“Circular Time” does a wonderful job 
demonstrating how short stories can be 
just as rewarding as longer ones. 


In a rainforest where the trees dwarf 
Earth's largest Sequoias and their leaves 
are as big as fishing boats, the Doctor and 
Nyssa visit a high-rise city populated by a 
wingless avian species. Inasmuch as any 
of the Doctor's errands for Gallifrey’s High 
Council can be called simple, this one 
should be easy: speak with a Time Lord 
who has gone native. But with three 
different cultures clashing, with a planet's 
future hanging in the balance, and with 
more going on than first meets the eye, 
Spring” is anything but straightforward. 
Indeed, it is a masterpiece of short story 
construction, with many clues apparent 
only upon a second listening, and the 
ending momentarily casts the Doctor in a 
shade of grey more often associated with 
the Second and Seventh Doctors than the 
Fifth. The idea of a rebirth following 
death echoes throughout the story, from 
the legends of the avian Prophet to the 
hatcheries to the mention of the Fourth 
Doctor's fall at Pharos and the role regen- 
eration plays in the tale. The avian spe- 
cies is presented with the voice warbles 
Big Finish so often employ for aliens, but 
this time around there's an unfortunate 
side-effect: the males sound like squab- 
bling schoolboys even when they're not 
fighting. What we glimpse of this tree- 
bound culture is intriguing: they are birds 
who have lost their wings, and they have 
a curious penchant for petty arguments 
cover food, but their justice system, suita- 
bly alien without being improbable, is 
quite harsh, and lacks in practice the 
effectiveness it has in theory. Why Hugh 
Fraser's cunning Cardinal Zero would want 
to spend much time with them is not 
explained in great detail (of course the 
Doctor's love for Earth never really is, 
either), but the character is well played. 
Zero ends up being quite entertaining, 
and his verbal sparring with the Doctor is 
one of the story's highlights. 


On a hot summers eve long past, the 
Doctor and Nyssa are arrested and thrown 
into the Tower of London. Accused of the 
capital crime of forgery, they were cap- 
tured red-handed — with a bag of coins 
from various periods of Earth's history — 
by Sir Issac Newton himself. The main 
jailer, a family man, is not entirely unsym- 
pathetic, but he couldn't possibly under- 
‘stand the Doctor's situation: between the 
coins and the TARDIS, Newton has 


enough information to guess what course 
the future will take. From the interactions 
with the jailers to Newton’s monologues to 
the dry exchanges between the Doctor 
and Nyssa, “Summer” positively sparkles 
with wit, There are more than a few fun 
references in this story; the Doctor's 
previous encounter with Newton is men- 
tioned, there's an utterly brilliant use of 
Jon Pertwee’s single “I am the Doctor,” 
“The Council of Nicaea” and “The Dalek 
Invasion of Earth” both have surprising 
influences, and an old NA concept gets 
thrown out for good measure. David 
Warner steals the show, delivering the 
discs’ finest performance as Issac Newton. 
In Warner's hands, the antagonistic New- 
ton is imbued with nobility, frustration, 
and a towering intelligence. Nyssa's 
disdain for religion is once again on dis- 
play; she respects Newton but cannot 
understand how his beliefs drive him. 
Ultimately, however, Newton’s belief in 
God is as important to his speculations as 
his curiosity and interest in science, and 
before the end he delivers a profound 
verdict upon the Doctor. With its simple, 
character-driven premise, its witty and 
cracking dialogue, and its wonderful per- 
formances, “Summer” is probably the best 
of a good bunch of short tales. 


The little hamlet of Stockbridge joins Beep 
the Meep, Shayde, time torpedoes, the 
Watchtower, and Frobisher as DWM ideas, 
which have come alive on audio. It serves 
as the setting for “Autumn,” which, as a 
Who story without an antagonist, is some- 
thing of an oddity; the plot basically boils 
down to “The Doctor plays cricket and 
Nyssa gets a boyfriend.” Yet “Autumn,” 
with its wonderful characters and perform- 
ances, is so much more than that. The 
opening dialogue is positively poetic, and 
in the phrase “aspects of our lives dying 
away and returning” we are presented 
with the core theme of “Circular Time.” 
The Doctor separates circular time and 
linear time, but as much as he likes to 
believe that he merely dips into the latter, 
the relentless march forward nevertheless 
intrudes into his life at every possibility. 
The cricket season, Nyssa’s beautiful 
relationship, and the book she writes 
about Traken (and Traken itself), and 
even her time with the Doctor are all 
facing deadlines. The Doctor likes to 
escape those as much as possible - so 
often he fights against the clock and then 
leaves in order to avoid the consequences 
= but while circular patterns may charac- 
terize his existence, he nevertheless must 
face the fact that things end. He can skip 
to the next cycle, and indeed he so often 
does ~ he leaves before the ball, he'd 
prefer to just say “Good-bye” and leave 
rather than linger and deal with hurt and 
fallout. Sometimes, it's because he can’t 
stand it, sometimes it’s because, as he 
notes of another, “He doesn’t have to be 
there for the ending; he wrote it.” For the 
rest of us, for people like Don and An- 
drew, the important thing is to make the 
most of the time you have before the 
deadline so that when it arrives you have 
no regrets. So they throw themselves in, 
they play their hardest, they live their lives 
and accept that it ends. That's the real 
point of “Autumn,” and it makes it beauti- 
fully. 


Several years after Nyssa has bid farewell 


to the Doctor, she has married and be- 
come a mother. She dreams of being 
trapped in a terrible snowstorm — but is it 
a nightmare, or is it something else en- 
tirely? With her husband's help, she sets 
out to discover the truth. What she finds 
is the Doctor, apparently married and 
living in a farmhouse currently buried by a 
fierce blizzard. Life’s choices and regrets 
are at the heart of “Winter,” a story burst- 
ing with symbols and mystery. Deadlines, 
the use of our available time, death, and 
rebirth, themes, which have played into 
the previous three stories, are all con- 
fronted head-on here. Nyssa has her new 
life, and she's happy. The Doctor has a 
few regrets and recognizes that a normal 
life is forever closed to him — but he is 
ultimately satisfied with the choices he has 
made. The cycles of so many companions 
have ended, but even separated by time 
and space the connections are still strong, 
the friendships enduring, the love ever- 
lasting, and they provide the Doctor with 
the strength he needs to survive his own 
endings. The final image of the play, of 
the oft-overwhelmed Fifth Doctor surging 
ahead and confronting the unknown 
future head-on, is one of the most heroic 
ever conjured up by Big Finish, and 
Nyssa's poetic epilogue provides the per- 
fect conclusion. 


With incredible performances by Peter 
Davison and Sarah Sutton, gorgeous 
themes which echo throughout each tale, 
and rich dialogue, “Circular Time” d 
serves a place among the best of Big 
Finish’s Doctor Who stories. A true clas- 
sic. 10/10 3CH 


Reviewers: 
RM - Rob Mammone 
MH - Martin Hearn 
JCH - J.C. Hendershot 
BK - Brendan Kennedy 
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YOU STILL 
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ME HOW YOU DID 
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\ WHY DON'T YOU 
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A CHANGE? 
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THE PROBLEM IS THAT WE'RE 
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